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ESCORT DUTY. 

T is astonishing how many people are asking these salient ques- 

tions: “Is it proper for a young man to ask a young lady to 
sup with him after the theatre?” “Is it proper and may she 
accept the invitation of a gentleman to take her on a journey be 
fore marriage, he paying her expenses ?” etc., ete. Now we have 
no idea of ignoring the fact that on this very important point eti- 
quette differs in different cities, particularly in those important 
general, perhaps indefinite, boundaries which we call generically 
North, East, South, and West. We know that many of our very 
best people—in Chicago, for instance—consider it proper for a 
young lady to go alone to a party with a gentleman, he hiring the 
carriage. That is all right, then, 
for Chicago. 

We also know that, in all re 
lations of life, honesty and con- 
fidence beget honesty and confi- 
dence. Young men and women 
who are treated as upon honor, 
rarely deceive their parents or 
guardians. Even a boy who is 
suspected and watched by his 
teacher may immediately feel a 
desire to do wrong and to baffle 
him, which, were he put on his 
honor, he would never do. So 
may a young couple, dogged, 
watched, and suspected, as in the 
case of a Spanish duenna, feel 
a pleasure in deceiving parents 
and guardians, which is lost if 
they are left to themselves, All 
this is on the side of leaving 
young men and women to them- 
selves in the early hours of an 
acquaintance, which may ripen 
into love. We know, also, that 
many young girls in our country 
have no start in life but their 
own good sense. It has hap- 
pened to many an American 
girl who has filled later the im- 
portant place of a President’s, 
Governor’s, or Senator’s wife, 
that all these questions of society 
and etiquette have been con- 
quered, answered, and compre- 
hended by herself alone. It 
would seem to her very foolish if 
we should say that she should not 
have accepted the honest escort 
which “ William” offered her, 
and which she, with perfect con- 
fidence and safety, accepted. 
Sut, on the other hand, although 
she sailed her bark safely, she 
must remember that there are 
such things as clandestine meet- 
ings with young gentlemen, and 
foolish love affairs; that some of 
her friends did not do as well as 
she did ; she may feel differently 
about her daughter, and more 
in favor of chaperonage. 

We have in America the re- 
markable chivalry of our men, a 
character unknown and unrecog 
nized in Europe, which, as al- 
ways extended from the strong 
er to the weaker, of course in- 
cludes a profound respect for 
women. This is the beginning 
of the best etiquette. Women 
all over America are protected, 
respected, supported, and petted. 
There is no such paradise for 
women. In Paris, the head- 
quarters of elegance, the rotten- 
ness of an old civilization has 
undermined this loyalty to the 
ideal woman. In London there 
is a brutality and coarseness de- 
scending heavily on women of a 
lower grade, and which by at- 
mospheric pressure has reached 
the higher classes, and now af- 
fects women of every status in 
society, so that it is unpleasant 
for a woman to walk London Fi 
streets alone, and impossible for g- 
her to do so at night, even with 
a gentleman escort, after the 
theatres are closed. 

There is absolutely no propriety or safety in Rome for a young 
girl who walks alone even at mid-day. Every Italian feels privileged 
to speak to her. It is so universally the custom of the country 
that a well-behaved young lady should have a chaperon that an 
American unmarried woman of even forty years takes a friend 
with her when she walks out in Rome. 

It is to be feared that American women have, as a class, disre- 
garded this etiquette in Europe too much, and that at home (as 
we are now a nation of foreigners) they still disregard ap- 
pearances. There is also no doubt that the American girl is 
a spoiled child. She forgets to be polite, to be deferential; she 
disregards such well-meant attentions in railway cars and in soci- 
ety, while on the other hand she is apt to be, for appearance’s 
sake, too much absorbed in the man of her choice. Certain wo- 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-5. 


men think that they establish independence by abolishing good 
manners, and by ignoring refinement, gentleness, and elegance. 
But this is a great mistake. It is woman who preserves the 
order and decency of society ; without her, men soon relapse into 
the savage estate, and the comfort and grace of home are ex- 
changed for the rude discomfort of the mining camp. 

Then, again, society is like a trades-union, a convention, or a 
caucus, Did it not obey certain recognized rules, it would in itself 
become a chaos, a French Revolution, a Commune. Our repub- 
licanism becomes, therefore, more safe and more genuine when it 
consents to adopt certain rules, such as may extend ail over the 
country, and penetrate to the extremest limits of civilization, and 
which shall settle disputed points of etiquette in great cities. 











not yet a national virtue. The young American girl has never been 
graded, as in Europe, by an iron rule. She has possibly never 
even heard of that pride of birth which keeps the remotest de- 
scendant of a noble house in order, although she may be of a pi- 
ratical turn herself. She only knows that she has owned her bit 
of nature and her freedom, her prospect and her retrospect, ever 
since she was born; perhaps she has earned it. Now that she be- 
gins to feel that she is a woman, a very important item in the body- 
politic, she begins to ask, “ How shall I behave? I wish to rise; 
I wish to be a lady.” To steadily approach a higher position is 
the manifest destiny of every American girl. 

So when she goes to Europe what has seemed merely her daily 
habit becomes an extraordinary and impudent audacity. It is 
simply ignorance of those cob- 
web walls of etiquette which the 
spiders of the Old World have 
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DINNER TOILETTES. 


1.—Satin anp Lace Torrerre. 


an attempt to see what is the wisest and best course to pursue for 
the safety of society, which causes us, therefore, to answer these 
questions with reference to what we consider an important cau- 
tious conservatism. 

We do not approve of the unchaperoned theatre party, or the 
journey of a young man and a young woman unattended by the 


young couple may not conduet themselves with the most perfect 
propriety that we recommend the chaperon; it is more that the 
observant foreigner may not have it in his power to say that 
American girls are fast and careless; also that the wise etiquette 
of a conservative society may continue to grow and prevail all 
over our country, where respect for one’s parents is unluckily 








It is not a slavish adherence to Old-World etiquette, but rather | low. 


mother or some elderly or proper female friend. Itis not that the | 





been spinning, but which she 
does not see. But she gets into 
very decided difficulty if she 
breaks them and gets their filmy 
obstructions in her eyes. An 
American travelling in Europe 
may, however, say, “I cannot be 
more original and lawless than 
English women.” This is a great 
mistake. However ‘“ queer’ 
English women may choose to 
be, there are certain laws of eti- 
quette which they never break. 
No English “ mees” would go to 
the theatre alone with a young 
man, or eat a supper with him 
afterward unattended, or travel 
with him at his expense, or in 
any way expose herself to the 
reproach of being unchaperoned. 
That would forever exclude her 
from good society. 

Foreigners say that there is 
no relation so difficult to under- 
| stand as that of mother and 
* am o ai daughter in America; that in 

yO AN every other country daughters 

Ae | Ah fl =o \ at least simulate obedience, but 

Mt i ‘pau H WE in America they definitely take 
jrteay ot the lead, dragging their mo- 
WAN cr thers after them. The foreign- 

er often finds that these Amer- 
ican daughters have, however, 
really loved and valued their 
mothers very much, without pre- 
tending even outwardly to ap- 
peal to them, and above all they 
are surprised to see these young 
ladies settle down later into the 
most constant of wives and the 
most respectable of mothers in 
their turn. Of course marriage 
is a very different thing to the 
European mind from what it is to 
the American. With the former 
it is an arrangement between 
the parents; the wife must be 
able to deposit so much money 
toward the family expenses. 
She does not marry, as here, for 
a support as well as for love, 
protection, and happiness; she 
has to do her part toward the 
bien-ctre of the family. This 
marriage includes no necessity 
of constancy on the part of the 
husband in Europe; however 
open and recognized his infidel- 
ity, he loses no social esteem in 
Europe, as he would here. 

In the society of the Eastern 
States it is at this moment con- 
sidered “the best form” for a 
young man who wishes to invite 
a young lady to go to the theatre 
with him, to write to the mother 
of the young lady, asking her 
and her daughter to go to see a 
certain play. It is the mother 
who responds. If he chooses to 
give a theatre party, and a sup- 
per at a restaurant afterward, he 
may ask one lady to chaperon 
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tickets, sends an omnibus or 

carriages for the whole party, 

and may make the supper as 

handsome as his means will al- 
A young man may, with some one to chaperon his party, give 
his teas or dinners or suppers at his own rooms, but no lady should 
accept such an invitation unless she is properly accompanied by 
her mother or chaperon. Nor has it been considered of late a whol- 
ly proper thing for such parties to have only very young chaperons. 
Some lady of mature age is now generally selected ; it is more dig- 
nified. If in Western cities it is proper for young men to call in 
carriages and conduct young ladies to parties without a chaperon, 
we have only to say that it would not be considered etiquette in 
any Eastern city orin Europe. It would shock the European mind. 
If a young man asks a young lady to drive out with him in a til- 
bury, or dog-cart, or phaeton, with his servant behind him, and in 
the daytime, it is considered proper for her to accept if her mo- 
ther consents. 
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To a girl whose parents are rich and influential, 
whose life has been all velvet and roses, who is 
presented, Jaunched into society by a fashionable 
mother, these explanations and definitions of pro- 
priety will seem absurd. To the poor girl serv- 
ing the customers over a shop counter, they may 
seem equally idle stuff. She will take the arm 
of her “young man” and go off to the theatre 
with no thought or heed of a chaperon. But to 
her these rules are of the greatest importance. 
Life holds for her the chance of the same ele- 
vation in America that it does for the carefully 
nurtured girl. The whirligig of fate may land 
the one high up in honor and wealth, the other 
may lose all but honor, and take her place low 
down amongst those who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. It is most important for 
the poor and the unprotected girl to learn this 
bit of etiquette: “Obey your mothers and be a 
good girl; avoid clandestine meetings with young 
gentlemen, and all foolish love affairs ; take your 
sister or a friend with you if you go to a theatre 
party or a@ supper with a young man; never let 
him pay for you, on any account, if you can help 
it.” This is the first advice to a beginner, who 
will probably marry, and who may end as a lead- 
er of New York society: ten years make great 
changes in that same circle. Remember that 
without filial grace no woman can become a lady, 
Remember that near your mother you are safe, 
and that her love has a divine origin. A disre- 
spectful daughter is the most vulgar of persons. 

Work and art are great protectors. A young 
school-mistress, artist, or musician, learning a pro- 
fession or practicing one, is deemed a perfect 
daughter of Diana, and is not insulted even in 
Paris; she is safe from the world’s slanderous 
tongues while she keeps at her work. But if 
she attempts to go into society, she must obey the 
laws of society. 

A word to chaperons. They need not make 
themselves Spanish duennas; they need not sus- 
pect an ambush, a lover, at every flirting of the 
fan, yet they should be attentive to their charges. 
An elderly woman knows the world, a young wo- 
man does not know it. A chaperon taking a girl 
to Europe should keep off adventurers, discour- 
age doubtful intimacies, and try judiciously to 
shape a girl’s destiny by warding off evil, and 
only encouraging what is good. 

A young girl has much to consider in herself ; 
she should watch her own manners, be careful 
that they are not too gay, joyous, or striking, and, 
on the other hand, not too cold, haughty, or re- 
pellent. She should be courteous, but never free 
in her manners. She should cultivate her voice; 
let it be never loud, nasal, or heard too much, 

As to the young man who aspires to do escort 
duty, let him remember that the young lady who 
is shy of accepting his attentions will be the best 
wife if he wins hers 9 girl who shows no delicacy 
in allowing young men to pay for tickets, who 
suggests that certain presents would be accept- 
able, who even in the remotest degree takes the 
initiative, she will be best avoided. 





HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. By H.C. Suetpon. Professor of 
Church History in Boston University. 2 vols., 
pp. xiv, 856. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 per set. 


The work forms a most valuable historic record of 





the various phases of doctrines and theological opin- | 


fon as taught and held in the Christian Church from 
the beginuing, and is an important addition to the 
literature of dogmatic history.—Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. : 

We give strong commendation to the History of 
Christian Doctrine. ...'The work exhibits great in- 
dustry and broad learning. . . . It is a compact, 
scholarly, and clear presentation of the movement of 
Christian thonght from the birth of the Christian 
theology to its latest phases.—The Christian Advocate, 
x. ¥. 


We greatly like and warmly commend this manual. 
The lucid simplicity of its arrangement is such as to 
euable the consulting student, without reading the 
two volumes through, readily to avail himself of its 
testimony upon every subject which it touches not 
merely, but to grasp the growth of subjects, and com- 
prehend the attitude of each consecutive age of the 
Charch toward them.—The Congreyationalist, Boston. 

A valuable addition to the modern literature of 
Christianity....Lucid, fair, and scholarly.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 


the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's CataLoeue sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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BELOW ZERO. 


E grumble a great deal abont the 
weather of our winter months, its 
severity, its capriciousness, its power of 
sapping the very life itself, its general tyr- 
anny and terror. We complain of our fur- 
naces, our base-burners and heaters, our 
flues, our doors, and the whole atmosphere 
about us resolves itself into one never-to- 
be-too-much-reprobated draught. We re- 
member days of spring and summer morn- 
ings then with a sort of exasperation, pic- 
turing their delights, their early sunshine, 
their soft and balmy breezes, their breath 
of flowers, the general recognition of well- 
being in ourselves and in the universe; 
and we forget all about the torrid heats of 
the noons that followed, in which we be- 
moan the absence of these same frigid airs 
that now we so deplore, forget all the prick- 
ling and perspiring and wilting, the mos- 
quitoes’ teasing hum, the crickets’ madden- 





ing chorus, and would take back the whole 
budget of summer nuisances, to the exist- 
ence of which we are all at once skeptical, 
for the sake of avoiding this biting frost 
when zero stares us in the face, and when 
we are sensible of that negation of all 
things which constitutes the icy cold of 
death. We think then that when DANTE 
made the core of hell a block of ice, with 
the arch-tiend of all in the middle of it, he 
very well knew what he was abont. At 
this time, too, our old poetical dream, which 
very likely was inspired by SHELLEY’s 
“Ode to Heaven,” in which we pretigured 
to ourselves one of the features of heavenly 
bliss as sweeping in seraphic strength 
through space from star to star, becomes 
less and less heavenly as we remember that 
the interstellar spaces of pure ether we 
should there traverse are undoubtedly so 
far below zero that no thermometrical 
plummet could ever sound them, and no 
mercury or other substance could exist as 
a fluid in that universal death to tell us 
how cold we were. 

We are hard to please, then, it would 
seem; and undoubtedly had we been taken 
into the confidence of the weather at the 
start, we should have arrived at no better 
satisfaction, and should have had to chase 
our pet and particular climate round the 
globe in order to maintain the equable 
temperature we love best. Yet it is to be 
questioned, had fate placed us fast in those 
very climates that on our nipping morn- 
ings seem so desirable to us—say in the 
south of France, along Mediterranean 
shores, in the islands of the Pacific, or 
perched at Jalapa, on the Mexican table- 
lands, in the lap of everlasting blossoming— 
whether we should not have found it all ex- 
ceedingly monotonous, and longed for a stiff 
northeasterly wind now and then to blow 
the frozen sea-foam in our faces, and should 
not there have beguiled our children under 
the tiresome orange blossoms with stories 
of the apple-blowing season, of fierce 
gales with great drifts of snow and snap- 
ping apple-wood fires, over which the stars 
sparkle up the huge chimneys as if the 
strong wind shook them in the blue-black 
depths. 

But in this year of grace had we set out 
to chase our desired climate of equable tem- 
perature round the globe, we should have 
found it a game of hide and seek, as our 
natural climate would have followed, chas- 
ing us and overtaking us where it has froz- 
en over the waters of bays opening into the 
Gulf of Mexico, has turned the oranges on 
the trees into Lalls of ice, and blasted the 
great waving green banana-trees into black- 
ened and fallen strips and rags of pulp. 

In this view, then, we are undoubtedly 
as well off at home confronting zero as 
we should be if travelling southward and 
arriving at the latitudes where there are 
no chimneys at all and no clothes to speak 
of, with an iey norther on our track. The 
Northern home, withits stout walls, with 
its furnace or steam heat, its cheerful blaz- 
ing grates, its thick carpets and rugs of 
Oriental luxury, its double windows and 
heavy curtains, is an abode of bliss itself, 
in the stiffest gale that ever roared outside, 
compared to the semi-tropical house, sur- 
rounded by all its wilderness of floral beau- 
ty, that is little more than a veranda with 
jalousies when overtaken by a norther. 
When we think of these things it makes it a 
trifle easier for us to bear the ills we have 
than we found it to be before. We can or- 
der extra coats and double fires for the 
time being, and put on double flannels, and 
eat perhaps a double portion, walk out with 
a brisker step than our every-day step, and 
look the weather in the face, confident that 
no outside atmosphere whatever is going to 
withdraw our vitality, that, on the contra- 
ry, germs of all evil are to be eliminated by 
the strong cold, and that Jack Frost him- 
self cannot make us blue in the face or nip 
the tip of our noses. 





“THE TENDER GENDER.” 


OULD a more delicate compliment be 

paid to the tender gender than that 
conferred upon it by the Malay language, 
in which the same word signifies women 
and flowers, and thus seems to bestow upon 
it in perpetuity the beauty and grace, the 
fragrance and constancy, of the floral world ? 
Every tongue is not so gallant. Louis XIV. 
set the gender in a totally different light 
when he said that “it was easier to make 
all Europe agree than two women”; and 
although the French proverb assures us 
that “what a woman wills, God wills,” 
which credits her with a flattering puis- 
sance, yet it lacks the subtle aroma of ap- 
preciation of the first; it is doubtless well 
to be persistent and insistent if one has set 
out with positive aims, but there is no wo- 
man who will not better enjoy a compliment 
that suggests loveliness and softness and 
all efflorescent attractions as her posses- 
sions than strength of mind. She believes 





that she is not without the latter, but as it 
is associated in the masculine mind with an 
unseductive, raw-boned kind of genius, she 
would prefer to conceal it behind all the 
Christian graces to which woman is popn- 
larly supposed to be heir, without having 
its existence suspected. The average 
man’s ideal of a womanly woman, how- 
ever, seems to be of the clinging type, one 
who is afraid of her own shadow, and con- 
sequently of everybody else’s; who turns 
to him for protection and defence and ad- 
vice; who has no pronounced convictions 
of her own, but adopts at his dictation ; who 
has no private opinions on any subject but 
his own worth, and on religion. She must 
be religious or nothiug—a dévote rather than 
a blue-stocking. He fancies that a man 
can very well wake shift to rub along with- 
out a creed, but a woman without one is an 
Undine; yet this ideal must not only be 
clinging and silly, but she must be pretty: 
a clinging woman who is not pretty is a bit- 
ter sarcasm on his theory; there is no po- 
etry in her terrors, no sentiment in her want 
of self-reliance. There are those who con- 
tend that the tender gender should never 
by any chance be allowed to earn its daily 
bread, or go to the opera unattended by a 
male friend, or desire the suffrage ; and per- 
haps this would be an admirable arrange- 
ment if daily bread grew in the pantry, if 
male friends were never in the vocative, 
and did not by their lofty example make us 
overestimate the privilege of a vote. Wo- 
man is called petty and illogical, unvera- 
cious and frivolous, by turns, and sometimes 
deserves the epithets; and yet this silly 
nonentity enslaves logical and large-minded 
man, and her veracity passes unquestioned 
when she recites his virtues. “It is notin 
MONTAIGNE, but in myself,” says PAscaL, 
“that I find all I see there.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


ON ONE’S RELATIONSHIP TO ONE’S 
MOTHER. 


‘PXHOSE who recall the days when Artemus 

Ward gave lectures may remember how he 
glided from behind the curtain noiselessly, 
dressed in solemn black, looking like a juvenile 
undertaker, and proceeded without a smile to 
crack the gravest jokes over the head of his 
young pianist. This tuneful youth, he explain- 
ed, was paid five dollars a week “and his wash- 
ing,” and he was thoroughly domestic in his style 
of playing, having even composed those touch- 
ing melodies of home life, “Is it raining, mother 
dear, in South Boston?” and “ Mother, you are 
one of my parents.” Now if there ever was any- 
thing that might be called a self-evident proposi- 
tion, it is this last, and yet it is certain that from 
Greek days to the present time the din of discus- 
sion has raged around it, and it has been habitu- 
ally denied by large sections of the human race. 
Indeed, it is very probable that practices now pre- 
vailing among the most enlightened nations—as, 
for instance, the transmission of the father’s, not 
the mother’s, family name—are simply a survival 
of this obstinate denial. While filial love and 
deference toward the mother form a most potent 
influence in many nations otherwise benighted, 
it is also true that there have always been races 
holding the view that a man is in no strict sense 
the son of his mother, but only of his father. 
This view assumes that he stands to his mother 
only in the relation held by the rose to the garden 
that produced it—a relation of necessary depend- 
ence, not of lineal descent. 

The highest and most careful statement of this 
paradoxical theory is to be found in the Greek 
drama called the Humenides, commonly trans- 
lated as The Furies, by Aischylus, the greatest of 
Greek dramatists, and, in the opinion of some, the 
greatest of the world’s poets. The hero, Orestes, 
has slain his mother, Clytemnestra, for her sins ; 
and the Furies claim him as their victim, because 
they have jurisdiction over those who have shed 
the blood of kindred. Orestes asks why, then, 
did they not punish Clytemnestra herself, with- 
out leaving him to do it? They say that it was 
because her husband, whom she slew, was not one 
of her kindred. But, he says, am I of kindred 
with her? They cry out in indignation against 
this monstrous remark, and the matter is referred 
to Phebus Apollo, who thus rules, “The mother 
is not the parent of what is called her child, but 
only the nurse of the infant germ; for the male 
creates the offspring, while the female, like a host 
for a guest, preserves the young plant, when some 
god does not mar the increase.” He then adds, 
“T will give you a proof of my assertion; there 
may be a father without a mother ;” and he then 
mentions the mythological tradition of the birth 
of Athena, or Minerva, from the head of Zeus, or 
Jupiter. This fantastic argument is, of course, 
irresistible in the view of Greek mythology. But 
the half-truth which lies at the basis of it has 
always been springing up all over the world, not 
alone among barbarous nations, but among the 
most civilized in the ancient and medieval worlds. 

For instance, in a valuable paper on the social 
and family relations among Australian tribes, in 
the Smithsonian Report for 1883, by A. W. How- 
itt, we find just this same theory modifying the 
law of descent among savages. The mother, as 
these people state it, is merely the nurse of the 
child; it is something given her to take care of. 
The same thing appears in the Hindoo Vedas, 
ant* glimpses of it are seen through Greek and 
Roman law. In that familiar book, The Ancient 
City, by Coulanges, we see that the basis of the 
Roman state was the Roman family: the undying 





home, the domestic fire that never was to die out, 
but must be tended by father and son successive- 
ly forever. Into this household the wife entered 
as a subordinate only; she was, as it were, a 
daughter to her husband, f/ie loco, the jurists 
say. Her legal connection with her own family 
was broken off ; she could not belong to two fam- 
ilies, so she was merged in her husband’s, For 
purposes of dignity a certain equality was recog- 
nized ; she pronounced the formula wbi tu Caius, 
ego Caia, meaning that she would be the feminine 
head of the household as he the masculine; but it 
was only as a matter of dignity ; his power was in 
reality absolute, she held hers only through him, 
She was essential to the home ; it was incomplete 
without her; a Roman priest lost his office on be- 
coming a widower. But she was utterly subordi- 
nate, almost an accident; the children not only 
belonged by law to the father, but they were rec- 
ognized as intrinsically his; she was their cus- 
todian, their nurse, even as the Australian island- 
er said. 

We may admit that all this belongs to ages of 
darkness. The question is whether those ages 
of darkness are quite over. While men may 
properly argue for this or that specific reform 
in the condition of women, it is better to remem- 
ber that the whole relation of the sexes has its 
roots far back in the very oldest traditions of the 
Aryan race, and their transformation must be a 
matter of very gradual evolution. Changes have 
been made that seemed utterly to imperil the old 
tradition of the wife’s subordination ; and yet in 
some way or other this tradition has held its own, 
In the Society of Friends, for instance, the equal- 
ity and independent action of the sexes has been 
brought almost to its highest point ; and yet, even 
there, every woman abandons her family name on 
marriage, and is so far identified from that mo- 
ment with her husband’s household instead of her 
own; Lucretia Coffin vanishes, and Lucretia Mott 
takes her place. 

In the few cases among reformers where the 
wife has, as a matter of supposed consistency, re- 
fused to take her husband’s name, the children 
have borne it all the same; and the tradition of the 
old Roman law—that they were her husband’s chil- 
dren rather than hers—has thus been maintained 
in spite of her protest. Nor is it easy to see how 
we can get away from the remnant of this logical 
entanglement, since no child can bear all its in- 
herited names; and if it is to keep but one, it is 
in many respects easier that it should be the fa- 
ther’s. Fortunately there are plenty of specific 
ways in which the condition of women may be 
bettered, leaving students of antiquity to inter- 
pret the decision of Phoebus Apollo as they may. 

Z. We. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
VI. 

FP HE late winter and early spring months bring 

to the Northern market an abundant supply 
of oranges of delicious flavor, so cheap that they 
demand attention from the thrifty housewife. 
The increase of orange orchards in Florida insures 
the permanency of this supply, and promises to 
diminish the cost until oranges become as mark- 
edly an American fruit as apples are. Not only 
have we an abundance of the large orange, the 
subacid flavor of which is most refreshing and 
wholesome, but yearly the supply of Mandarins 
and Tangerines, the native fruit of China and Af- 
rica, now cultivated abundantly in Florida, is more 
inexpensive. Florida oranges now compete fa- 
vorably with the Valencia and Seville fruit, and 
have largely taken the place of the sweet and 
rather dry Havana variety, which was considered 
the best ten or fifteen years ago. The California 
fruit is large and handsome, but, like some of the 
other vegetable productions of the land of sun- 
shine, it is rather juiceless and insipid. 

In addition to the regulation way of peeling 
and quartering oranges, they may be cut, for eat- 
ing in smaller pieces, through the skin, so that 
the pulp remains attached to it, and the pieces 
can be lifted to the mouth byit. The knife must 
be sharp enough to divide the fruit in sections 
without squeezing it and depriving it of its re- 
freshing juice. There is no more delicious break- 
fast fruit than a ripe, juicy orange. A good way 
to eat oranges at breakfast is to cut them in 
halves across the sections with a sharp knife, and 
then take out the pulp and juice with a tea-spoon. 
A fruit napkin facilitates the operation, for the 
orange can be held with it in the hollow of the 
left hand. Another way is to soften the fruit by 
pressure, and then cut out from the top a circle 
of the skin, letting the knife divide the mem- 
branes of the quarters, so that the juice can easily 
be taken out with a tea-spoon. The California 
oranges and the Mandarins and Tangerines are 
so readily separated from the skin that they can 
be opened with ease, but the more juicy Floridas 
require more careful handling. 

There is no more delicious fruit for preserving, 
either as jelly, or marmalade, or entire in a rich 
syrup. Although the imported Dundee marma- 
lade is now sold in this city for twenty-five cents 
a small jar, the fruit can be put up at home at a 
less cost and with little pains. The regulation 
Dundee recipe is given, together with an Ameri- 
can one, either being good. In slicing the oranges 
use a very sharp knife, holding the fruit over a 
platter to save all the juice; and first wash the 
oranges in cold water, and wipe them on a clean 
cloth. 

For Dundee marmalade, slice a dozen large or- 
anges very thin, removing the seeds; if a bitter 
orange is available, use it in addition. Use also 
the juice of two lemons, and enough cold water 
to make seven pints. Let the fruit thus pre- 


pared stand overnight in an earthen bowl, pro- 
tected from the flies. The next morning put it 
over the fire in a preserving kettle, heat it, and 
boil it gently until the orange rind is tender; 
then stir with it seven pounds of granulated or 
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loaf sugar, and continue to boil it gently, stirring 
it occasionally, until the rind looks clear, and a 
little of the marmalade, cooled upon a saucer, has 
a jelly-like consistency. After that point is reach- 
ed, take the preserving kettle off the fire, cool 
the marmalade in the kettle, and then transfer it 
to glass or earthen jars or jelly glasses. In the 
top of each one fit a round of paper dipped in 
brandy, and either close the jars or seal the glasses 
with paper brushed with the white of egg, in or- 
der to exclude the air. If the marmalade is well 
cooked and properly put up, it will keep indefi- 
nitely in a cool, dark place. If put up when or- 
anges are plentiful, it is one of the least expensive 
of preserves, and is wholesome and nutritious, 
especially for invalids and children. 

It may be said in passing that preserves can 
often be used for the food of children with ad- 
vantage; they give variety when it is not desira- 
ble to use meat, and supply food elements favor- 
able to health. A healthy child requires a cer- 
tain proportion of sweet food. The craving for 
it is natural, and should be judiciously indulged. 
Sugar in its simplest form, or as pure candy or 
sweetmeats, should make part of the children’s 
habitual fare; it is injurious only when it is not 
used with discretion, that is, in excess, or between 
the regular meals, With this fact in mind, some 
good recipes for making pure and wholesome 
candies will be given in this series. 

Florida marmalade is made by slicing a dozen 
oranges, removing the seeds. Weigh the sliced 
oranges, and pour cold water over them in the 
proportion of two pints and a half of water to a 
pound of orange; to a dozen oranges add the 
juice of one lemon; let the fruit stand overnight. 
The next day boil it until the rind looks cleaz; 
then cool it and weigh it. After it is cold, put it 
again over the fire, with an equal weight of sug- 
ar, and boil the marmalade until it jellies, Then 
cool it, and put it up as directed in the preceding 
recipe. Either of these recipes will produce 
about four quarts of marmalade. 

Combined with apples, our other most plentiful 
winter fruit, oranges make a good and cheap 
jelly, at a season when most preserves are un- 
available, The jelly may be made in connection 
with the candied orange peel for which the recipe 
is given. This can easily be prepared at home, 
to replace the store preserve, or to take the place 
of citron in cakes and puddings. Use an equal 
number of apples and oranges. Wash the ap- 
ples, slice and core them, put them over the fire 
in the preserving kettle with enough cold water 
to cover them, and simmer them until they are 
reduced to a pulp. Pour the apple pulp into a 
jelly-bag, and let the juice drain from it, but do 
not squeeze the bag; after the juice has ceased 
to drip, take the pulp from the jelly-bag, and 
sweeten and spice it a little to use as apple sauce. 
Measure the apple juice. To each pint of apple 
juice add one of boiled orange juice and a pound 
of sugar, and boil them togetuer, removing all 
scum that rises, until a little, cooled upon a sau- 
cer, forms a jelly. Then take the preserving ket- 
tle off the fire, partly cool the jelly, and pour it 
into glasses; when it is cold, seal it up like other 
preserves. 

To make candied orange peel cut the fruit in 
even slices about a quarter of an inch thick, so as 
to make the rinds uniform in size, and scrape the 
pulp away with a spoon; save it to boil with 
enough cold water to cover it, as directed for 
cooking the apples, and then drain it, as the ap- 
ples are drained, in a jelly-bag, and mix it with 
the apple pulp; the juice is to be mixed with the 
apple juice, and made into jelly, as directed 
above. Put the pieces of orange peel in enough 
cold water to cover them, with a level table-spoon- 
ful of salt to a quart of water, and let them stand 
overnight. The next day drain them, put them 
over the fire in fresh water, and boil them for 
about half an hour, or until the rind is tender, but 
not at all broken; then drain the orange rind 
upon a sieve. Meantime make a syrup, allowing 
a pint of water and a pound of sugar for a dozen 
oranges ; boil the sugar and water together, skim- 
ming it clear, until it begins to thicken. When 
the orange peel is dry, dip it in brandy and lay 
it again upon the sieve. When the syrup is ready, 
keep it scalding hot until the orange peel has 
been dipped in it and dried three times, always 
being laid upon the sieve to drain. Twice a day 
heat the syrup and dip the orange peel in it, 
draining it on the sieve and dipping it three times ; 
do this for several days, until the peel looks like 
that sold in the shops. Finally, dry the orange 
peel thoroughly, and pack it in boxes, with white 
paper between the layers; keep it in a cool, dry 
place. 

The process may sound troublesome, but it is 
not so when followed in connection with other 
kitchen work, and when the good results are con- 
sidered. 

While oranges are in season they should be 
plentifully used, both fresh and cooked. Some 
recipes for orange cakes and puddings will be 
given in this series. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ETAMINE NOVELTIES. 


EW designs in étamine or canvas stuffs for 
early spring and summer dresses are shown 

in every fresh importation. For gay and simple 
toilettes there is illuminated étamine or canvas 
with meshes of twine or écru shades nearly cov- 
ered with rough threads of wools of every color, 
making a rich mélange, glowing like stained 
glass, or else very delicately tinted. The lace 
canvas stuffs are also new, showing an open lace- 
like flower pattern with plain square meshes be- 
tween. Still others have bright Roman stripes 
on canvas grounds to combine with plain goods, 
and there are bayadere stripes for the skirt in 
graduated widths, being three or four inches 
broad at the foot and tapering to half an inch 
across the top. The latter is called Dieppe can- 





vas, and has brown, écru, gray, or bright red 
grounds, and will be used for sea-side dresses ; 
the same design of stripes around the skirt is 
shown in more elegant combinations of velvet 
with étamine, and there are moyendge designs 
printed in gilt on the same fabrics. Double- 
looped canvas and checked canvas of many col- 
ors are said to be much better woven than those 
used last year, and will be more durable than 
those sleazy fabrics that were apt to fray and 
draw in the seams. 


SPRING TAILOR GOWNS. 


Checked Cheviots, stripes, and cross-bars are 
imported in very light weights that should be used 
for spring gowns for walking suits, and for sea- 
side, mountain, and travelling dresses all summer. 
Some of these have very smooth surfaces, others 
have bouclé loops of mohair in cross-bars, and 
others are as roughly woven as rag carpets, and 
look heavy, but are exceedingly light. There 
are also fancy striped serges of two alternating 
colors, or else with two tones of one color, and 
another new fancy is that of weaving camel’s- 
hair in zigzag stripes, making the diagonals in 
fence rows across the goods. Various white 
wool stuffs are also shown for tailor gowns, such 
as striped lamb’s-wool, which has an inch-wide 
bouclé stripe with smooth space of the same 
width; also the white canvas goods, white Cheviot, 
and white serge. 

The tailors are already showing new designs 
for these dresses, some of which will be illustrated 
in the next Bazar. Combinations of a plain and 
a striped stuff will be used for tailor gowns, the 
skirt being made of the stripes entirely without 
trimming, and the over-dress of plain goods, with 
revers, collar, and cuffs of the stripes. This over- 
dress may be a polonaise of very simple shape, 
quite long and very slightly draped, opened up 
the sides to show the striped skirt, and with a 
revers of the stripes on each side of the long 
apron front. 

Other dresses entirely of striped wool are made 
with a Norfolk bodice with wide belt, and instead 
of box pleats the stripes are cut in bias bands 
and stitched down the waist in front and in the 
back. Round basques partly covering the hips, 
yet not very long, will rival the postilion bodice, 
which is now made very short on the hips. Some 
intricate braiding designs of wide mohair braid 
will be used on the fronts of these round basques, 
giving a military effect of cross rows for those 
who have very long waists, while for shorter fig- 
ures the braid will represent a vest, or be ar- 
ranged in two motives that begin just below the 
standing collar and taper narrower low on the 
bust, or extend as far as the waist line. This is 
very handsome on dark blue serge with braid a 
quarter of an inch wide sewed on flatly in dia- 
mond or trellis pattern, with curves or wheels on 
each outer edge. Three wide box pleats down 
the front and sides of the skirt from belt to 
foot are similarly braided, and are not concealed 
by drapery; the back of the skirt is long and 
full, with the top caught up very bouffantly. 


DRESSES FOR THE INTERMEDIATE SEASON. 


Combination dresses of silk with velvet or of 
velvet and cloth are made for present wear and 
for the demi-season that in this climate scarcely 
deserves to be called spring. For such dresses 
the Paris fancy spoken of by Madame Raymond 
is seen of using the figured fabric of the mantle 
for part of the dress; for instance, a costume of 
rich black silk is made very elegant by having a 
panel of chaudron figured repped velvet, of which 
a mantle is made to be worn with it. The silk is 
draped next the velvet panel to make a low ta- 
blier, which curves to the right, and this curve is 
repeated in a wide scarf or sash from the belt 
half-way down, where it is caught on the right 
side by an ornament of jet and garnet beads 
strung in balls and mounted on chenille. The 
chaudron mantle is short in the tournure, laps to 
the right in front, has long mantilla ends gather- 
ed into large tassels, and has the slightly flowing 
sleeves which it is said will replace square sleeves 
next season. Another combination costume for 
visiting is of Chartreuse green velvet with smooth- 
faced habit cloth; the tablier of the cloth has 
wide velvet revers on each side, and all the re- 
mainder of the skirt is of velvet, both at the foot 
of the front and for the entire back. The basque 
reverses this, and is nearly all cloth, with merely 
a velvet plastron, cuffs, and collar. The bonnet 
and a soft muff are all of velvet, with light yel- 
low-tipped plumage for trimming. Striped black 
velvet is used with good effect in combination 
with heavily repped black silks, and trained 
dresses of porcelain blue or of blue-gray faille 
have one side panel, or else two side breadths of 
Persian striped silks, with lengthwise pleats of 
silk like that of the train, opening over satin or 
velvet inlaid bands, 


WHITE DRESSES FOR NEXT SEASON. 


An importation of French dresses contains 
some short costumes for summer that are also to 
be warn in-doors at present. Among these is one 
of white canvas, with a woven lace-like border 
near the selvage, which forms all the trimming 
except the black velvet plastron, high officer’s 
collar, and small cuffs, together with a short and 
wide sash of two loops and two ends attached to 
the left side of the skirt. The basque is of plain 
square-meshed wool canvas (étamine) made with 
pleats or tucks from the neck to the waist in 
front and back alike. The skirt is in pleats that 
are wide, all turned one way, and scantily folded; 
the lace-like border woven near one selvage is 
at the foot of the pleating, and this is caught up 
to the waist twice, once on the left of the front, 
and again on the right of the back. 

To trim thin mull and nainsook dresses for 
summer, embroidery will be used, as has already 
been mentioned, but added to this will be flounces 
of Valenciennes lace and of new laces that imi- 
tate the wool laces so much worn of late. These 





flounces, alternately of lace and of embroidery, will 
cover the back breadths of the short skirt, or 
else only two deep flounces will be gathered 
across the back, and in this case the flounces 
must be alike. The front of the skirt will have 
a deep round wrinkled apron—which seems to be 
the one fashion that is always fashionable—and 
this will be edged with a founce that differs from 
those on the back, but will fall on a flounce that 
is similar to them; for instance, if two embroid- 
ered flounces cross the back, the apron will be 
edged with a lace flounce that will droop on one 
of embroidery passing over the foot. The basques 
are made of the nainsook, with a V of embroid- 
ery or lace set in the neck in front and behind, 
and there is a fancy for putting very full double 
frills of lace or embroidery, or else both together, 
on the edge of the basque. The back of such 
basques is shorter than the front. White satin 
surah costumes are made up in this way also, 
and sometimes have the entire fronts of length- 
wise tucks sewed by hand in clusters alternating 
with stripes of Valenciennes insertion ; the back 
is then covered with gathered surah flounces, that 
are also tucked and edged with lace. 


RIBBONS. 


Ribbons are to be used without stint on thin 
dresses, on summer silks, and on matinées and 
other négligé garments. Picot-edged or purled 
ribbons will be preferred, and will be imported 
principally in gros grain and in watered effects, 
but gauze ribbons and those of satin and of 
velvet with the looped edges will also be used. 
The furor for bows of these ribbons is already 
seen, and on the thin dresses they are used as 
dog-collars, with three loops and a forked end 
all of equal length fastening the left side. The 
elbow sleeves to correspond have a bracelet of 
such ribbon with similar loops, and lace is gath- 
ered in a frill below. A cravat bow and a belt 
bow of ribbon are used on gathered bodices, and 
some sleeves have ribbon loops for their only 
trimming, forming a kind of cuff, crossed by a 
strap on the inner arm and hanging ends below. 
Rosettes of loops and of small bows and ends 
thrust together to form a rose shape are on the 
French muslin dresses. Epaulette bows are also 
seen, but for some reason these do not become 
popular. A row of stiffly tied yellow watered 
ribbon bows across a plastron of crinkled yellow 
Japanese crape has a pretty effect on a black 
silk or velvet corsage. For the coiffure, rosettes 
mounted on shell hair-pins are made of a great 
many ends of ribbon cut out in* trident points, 
and quite young ladies wear a bow of ribbon to 
tie up loops of braided hair that form.the low 
Catogan coiffure. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; ReprerN; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Bro- 
THERS; and Le Bourtittier Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue ladies’ reception at the Union League 
Club wus a brilliant and successful affair, al- 
though there was some good-natured grumbling 
over the management of it. Each member was 
obliged to pay five dollars for his ticket, and two 
dollars for a special lady’s ticket. The sale of 
tickets covered the expenses of the entertain- 
ment, including a very elaborate supper. This 
wus the second evening reception given since 
the opening of the new house, the first having 
been arranged in honor of President ARTHUR. 
The club has at present a small debt—about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, in building-fund 
bonds—and is naturally anxious to get rid of 
this. 

—It has been announced in the morning jour- 
nals that Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD intends to give 
some ‘* public readings’’ shortly. This is an er- 
ror. Certain friends of Mrs. SHERWOOD have 
asked her to give two special readings for her 
own charities, by way of complimenting her for 
the good work she has done in aid of other 
charities. They will be private readings, at Mrs. 
SHERWOOD’s house, and tickets can only be ob- 
tained, as usual, by application to Mrs. SHER- 
woop. ‘The readings will be given on the after- 
noons of February 4 and 11. 

—Signor Luiat MastroponaTo, a distin- 
ee Italian sculptor who is now in New 

ork, is exhibiting privately a remarkable col- 
lection of artistic works in bronze and wood. 
He is said to be the most expert Italian artist 
alive in these materials. 

—Mr. J. W. ALEXANDER is now painting full- 
length portraits of Dr. McCosu, of Princeton, 
and of Mr. JoHN GILBERT, the actor. 

—This is a significant statement from one of 
the important weekly journals of London: “In 
America, when the people do not like a play, they 
get up and go out quietly, silently, without noise 
or confusion; in France, before now, one of the 
leading critics, M. AUGusTg VITU, has done the 
same, and has explained his conduct the next 
morning to his readers. [t has been reserved 
for generous England to howl and hoot at a wo- 
man until, overcome with emotion, she bursts 
into tears, and alone, helpless, undefended, ap- 
peals against the revival of the pillory, with a 
visible agony of bitter sorrow.’’ Reference is 
made here to the first appearance of Miss EMILy 
Rie, who is well known in New York, in Mr. 
Maurice BARRYMORE’S play Nadjezda, which 
was —— here by Madume MobsesKA. 

—There is to be an exhibition in London 
shortly of the paintings by HoLMan Hunt. 

—Mr. Freperic WEepMoRE, an English critic 
of art and the drama, has been in this country 
recently. He writes to the Academy that the 
actor who impressed him most here was Mr. 
EDWARD HaRRIGAN—an opinion which, in spite 
of Mr. HaRRIGAN’s undoubted cleverness, will 
hardly be generally accepted. 

—Mr. WILLIAM ASTOR has returned from Eu- 
rope, and will remain here for the rest of the 
winter. 

—The Fencers’ Club of this city is a very 
young organization, but it is now solidly estab- 
lished, with a good income and an unusually 
brilliant list of members. This week the club 
has given its second ladies’ reception. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Fencers’ Club for the 





present year comprises Mr. WILLIAM WALDORF 
Astor, Mr. Amory 8. Carnart, Mr. Henry 
CHAUNCEY, Jun., Mr. J.ConeMan Drayton, Mr. 
M. H. Howranp, Mr. Coarutes De Kay, Mr. J. 
Morray Mitcuett, Mr. Karrick Riees, and 
Mr. 8. MontGomery RoOoseveLT. 

—Mr. George WILLIAM CuRTIS made a very 
touching address at the funeral of AkTHUR WIN- 
TER, a son of WILLIAM WINTER, in the course 
of which he said: “Living or dying, our chil- 
dren are our best blessings, and this bright young 
spirit which now passes from our human eyes a 
child, will remain, with the hearts that knew him 
best and loved him most, a kind angel of perpet- 
ual benediction.” ArTHUR WINTER was a re- 
markably bright, earnest, and ambitious boy, 
and his death is a deep bereavement to his 
father. 

—Mr. Pierre LoRILuarD, who has been for 
a great many years one of the strongest uphoid- 
ers in this country of the best interests of the 
turf, and whose name is a commanding one in 
the racing circles of the world, has decided to 
retire from the turf altogether, and to sell his 
famous racers. He will not give up his breed- 
ing establishment at Rancocas—a fortunate fact, 
since it is well known that Mr. LorRILLarD has 
done as much as any American to improve our 
horseflesh. Mr. LortLuarp’s colors on the 
turf were cherry and black, and his most suc- 
cessful racing horse, American bred, is Iroquois, 
which won the English blue ribbon. 

—The Patriarchs broke with tradition last 
week, and gave their second ball of the season 
in the spacious assembly-rooms of the Metro- 
politan Opera-house. The experiment was so 
brilliantly successful that it will undoubtedly be 
tried aguin. Fashion has been somewhat slow 
in accepting the big Broadway opera-house, but 
there can be no question now that fashion has 
accepted it. 

—Mr. Hawe!s thinks that in music Americans 
are ‘‘anxious inquirers.”?’ We do not quite knuw 
what we ought to like, and are not sure that we 
like what we are told to like; but we are eager 
to be well informed, and Mr. Hawets kindly ad- 
mits that this is an excellent characteristic. 

—A bill for the creation of a free public libra- 
ry in this city has been presented to the New 
York Legislature. Many of our most influential 
citizens give the weight of their names to this 
admirable project, which is simply to establish 
and maintain a free public library and read- 
ing-room, with a system of circulating books. 
Among the gentlemen who are interested in 
the project are Mr. 8. J. TrupEn, Mr. Cuester 
A. ARTHUR, Mr. 8. L. M. Bartow, Mr. D. F. Ap- 
PLETON, Mr. A. 8S. Hewirt, Mr. E. L. Gopkin, 
Mr. JOSEPH PULITZER, Mr. LISPENARD STEWART, 
Dr. Howarp Crossy, and Mr. W. M. Evarts. 

—There are a great many rich Americans at 
Pau this season, and they send home glowing 
accounts of their life in that charming place. 

—Mr. Ricwarp M. Hunt made the designs for 
the great bronze gate which is to enclose the 
VANDERBILT mausoleum at New Dorp, Staten 
Island. Nearly twenty tons of standard bronze 
and phosphor-bronze will be used in its con- 
struction. 

—Mrs. BEcK, wife of the well-known Senator 
at Washington, is the great-grandniece of GzorGg 
WASHINGTON. 

—It is said that the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
has a very good opinion of himself as a violinist, 
is not pleased with the critics who have com- 
mented upon his solo- playing. Hereafter he 
will not play solos in public, not even with the 
Royal Amateur Orchestra. 

—Queen Victoria used to be exceedingly 
fond of theatrical and musical performances. 
Of late years, however, she has given little en- 
couragement to them. But she is still interest- 
ed enough in music to invite M. Gounop to give 
his Mors et Vita for her benefit. 

—Mr. Sewarp Wess, who married Miss LEILA 
VANDERBILT, has given up the practice of medi- 
cine altogether. He is managing the sleeping- 
car business for the Central Railway, and lias en- 
tire control of this. Like all the other sons-in- 
law of Witt1amM H. VANDERBILT, he was men- 
tioned in the latter’s will. 

—Joun B. Gouen, the celebrated temperance 
lecturer, is nearly seventy years old. He has an 
excellent income, gained from several thousand 
lectures. He is seldom seen in public nowa- 
days, though he is not disposed to give up his 
work, 

—That clever young violinist, Miss Duke, who 
played recently at one of the Symphony con- 
certs, is a daughter of General Basii Dugg, of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

—It is pointed out as a curious coincidence 
that Lord SaLisBury’s government fell on the 
anniversary of the death of General GorDON, who 
was killed at Khartoom on January 26, 1885. 

—Many influential Englishmen, headed by Mr. 
Epwarkp A. FREEMAN and Mr. JoHN MORLEY, 
are forming an association for the promotion of 
home rule. 

—The widow of General GRANT is now sixty 
years old. The sale of her husband’s memoirs 
will, it is assured, make her within the present 
year a rich woman. 

—President CLEVELAND gave the first of his 
evening receptions at the White House last Fri- 
day evening. On this occasion the guests of 
honor were the general public. Tuesday is the 
day that has nearly always been chosen hereto- 
fore for Presidential receptions. 

—Mr. James G, Buarnz is building a very beau- 
tiful house at Bar Harbor, and his family will oc- 
cupy it next summer. 

—California has had fifteen Governors since it 
became a State in 1850, 

—Two performances by well-known amateurs 
were given lately at the University Club Theatre 
in aid of the Orthopedic Hospital. 

—Mr. Courtice Pounps, the young English- 
man who sings the music of Nanki-Po in The 
Mikado, is now in the choir at Mr. R. Heprr New- 
ton’s church. He has a very sweet tenor voice. 

—Winter at Saratoga is by no means without 
gayety. The Woodlawn Park Toboggan Club, 
which was organized a year ago with one hun- 
dred and fifty members, has led to the forma- 
tion of the Saratoga Toboggan Club, which has 
three hundred members. This new club has a 
slide on the old Fair Ground at Glen Mitchell, 
about a mile and a half north of the centre of 
the village. The property, consisting of forty 
acres with buildings upon it, has been leased 
for a year, with privileges of renewa}. There 
are three chutes placed side by side upon ap in- 
clined plane twenty feet wide. The Saratoga is 
larger than either the Mountain or Lansdowne 
slide in Montreal. 
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‘Work-Basket. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

A Band of olive 
plush decorated with 
an embroidered de- 
sign covers the sides 
of the basket. A sec- 
tion of the outline de- 
sign for the embroid- 
ery is given in Fig. 53 
on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement; the de- 
sign can be repeated 
toanylength. A frag- 
ment of the work in 
full size is shown in 
Fig. 2. The figures 
are worked in Janina 
stitch with silks in va- 
rious shades of blue, 
brown, poppy red, 
terra-cotta, and olive ; 
the Janina stitch is 
worked in long slant- 
ing stitches from side 
to side of the outline, 
which lap so that they 
produce an interlaced 
effect; a stitch is 
taken from 
the right edge to the left, and the needle is brought out 
above the point where it was put down, then a stitch is 
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after the plush has been 
backed with foundation 
muslin, baste the cloth 
upon it. The bolting- 
cloth aids in placing the 
stitches, and when the 
work is finished is cut 
away around the edges 
of the design. 

Fig. 2 shows a frag- 
ment of the work in full 
size. Thestraight band 
or ribbon in the design 
is in dark brown double 
crewel or tapestry wool ; 
it consists of three rows 
of cross stitches, each 
stitch worked over a 
square of two threads of 
the bolting-cloth. The 
arabesques are worked 
with filoselle in shaded 
olive, and in rose and 
blue shading to gray. 
This part of the work is 
in Hungary stitch, which 
is ordinary flat stitch Fig. 2.—Deraiw or EmMBRompeRY FoR CHALK 
worked in slanting rows, Back, Fig. 1.—Fut Size. 
with each successive 
stitch one thread to the 
left and two threads higher or lower than the preceding one; the stitches 
are of even length, each taken over four threads of the cheese-cloth. The 
edges are finished with a couching of light olive brown silk cord. The 
chair back is lined with cashmere. For the fringe a row of chain-stitch 
loops is crocheted into the edges, and into these loops strands of the wool 
and silk used in the embroidery are knotted, 


Bamboo Puff with Embroidered Cover. 

A square of three-quarters of a yard of figured white cloth forms the 
cover for the top of this bamboo puff. The white cloth is decorated with an 
applied border of terra- 
cotta felt, which is cut 
to fit the top of the 
puff, and is applied di- 


agonally on the square 
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Fig. 2.—Derau. or Empromnery ror Work 
Basket, Fic. 1.—Janina Srirca. 


taken back over the first stitch, forming an irregular cross ; 
the next stitch passes over the second, and so on from side 
to side, each stitch crossing the preceding one, like an ir- 
regular herring-bone. The edges are all outlined with gold 
thread, which 
is sewed down 
with even 
stitches, and 











the open 





Spaces are 

crossed with 

gold thread. Crocuet PELeRIne. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 47-49. 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 2 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL., F 





Fig. 1.—Emsromerep Cuatr Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
, ‘ For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 16. 

nud \\ 
TO 
WA ae . 
\ Nw \ The basket is lined with terra-cotta 


ground. The edges of the applied felt 
silk, and ornamented with varie- 


are finished with couching of colored 


AA gated pompons, wools, which are sewed down with even 
XW a - | stitches in silk, and the surface is simi- 
»\\ Embroidered Chair Back. | larly ornamented. A narrow band of 

: Figs. 1 and 2. | terra-cotta felt borders the edge of the 


Tur ground for this chair back | cover, and pompons and tassels are fast- 
is India red plush, an oblong piece | ened at the corners. On each corner be- 
twenty-four inches long by sixteen | low the applied felt border is a net-work 
wide. A quarter section of the | of colored wools. The valance which 
outline design for the embroidery | hangs around the side of the puff is com- 
is given in Fig. 16 on the pattern- | posed of eight points, four large ones and 
sheet Supplement; this section is | four small ones between them, cut in one 
repeated for each of the four cor- | band. The valance is decorated, like the 
ners. In working, trace the de- | cover of the top, with felt appliqués and 
sign on a piece of bolting-cloth of | with fancy stitches in colored wools, 
the same size as the plush, and, P silks, and tinsel. 
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Fancy Dress—Jarpinizre. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 39-45. Banoo Purr with Emprowwerep Cover. 


Fancy Dress—Marcurrire. 
For description see Supplement. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
COMPROMISED. 
N ISS DART trembled, but not now with ter- 


ror: it was rather with excitement, Ex- 
periences of human life were welcome to her, and 
if she felt disgust at what had happened on one 
account, it was not unmixed with something akin 
to admiration on another. The display of phys- 
ical strength when exerted on the side of mor- 
als is always attractive to the female mind, and 
this is certainly not less the case when its exer- 
cise has any personal application; she could not 
doubt that it was some disrespectful reference 
to herself on Mr. Winthrop’s part that had been 
cut short so summarily, Under circumstances 
that might well have aroused his vehement in- 
dignation, the Major had not forgotten that when 
the dining-room door had closed upon the Squire 





find attraction, and his fingers beat upon the 
mantel-piece a mechanical and monotonous tune. 
After a considerable interval the Major followed, 
indifferent-eyed, and looking even more spick 
and span than usual, Miss Dart noticed that 
his white cravat had been changed. He came 
up to where she was sitting with Mrs. Melburn, 
and said, “ Poor Winthrop has gone to roost; 
his day on the downs has tired him out. If JZ 
had won three prizes out of seven, I believe I 
should have been as fresh as paint; but I have 
never had his luck, so cannot tell what effect 
such pleasurable excitement might have had 
upon me.” The speech was so obviously pre- 
pared and apologetic that it was almost an in- 
sult to the understanding of those to whom it 
was addressed. Without deigning to reply to it, 
Mrs. Melburn rose at once and joined her daugh- 
ter; the governess remained, but in silence. 








a housekeeper yourself you would understand it 
—before taking her own departure.” 

“A very pretty arrangement,” he observed, 
sardonically. 

“] think it is a very natural one,” she answer- 
ed, dryly. 

His manner piqued her; however annoyed he 
might be at recent events, he had no right to 
vent his irritation on her. 

“Perhaps you think it even a pleasant one ?” 
he inquired, gravely. 

“ Well—no; I have no wish to leave Burrow 
Hall, nor to go to Casterton: a governess ought 
to have no wishes.” 

“You know what is said of a cottage with a 
double coach-house ?” he answered. 

“Yes; but I do not admit the application.” 

“You know, 1 suppose, that Casterton is not 
very far away; or else I might reasonably com- 
plain, if not of your pride, of your hard-hearted- 
ness, Miss Dart. If you thought you were never 
going to see me again, you would have the com- 
mon politeness, I hope, to say, ‘I am sorry.’” 

“But I am coming back, as I have every rea- 
son to believe, when Mrs. Melburn comes back.” 

“ But that may be months hence—her return 
is quite uncertain—and even when you do come 
back I may not be here. A soldier is not his 
own master any more than you are.” 








His handsome face for the first time seemed to 
be set against her; he looked not only exceed- 
ingly annoyed, but antagonistic. Supposing he 
should tell his father the injunction that had been 
laid upon her, and that the Squire should insist 
upon its being withdrawn, what trouble might not 
her rashness entail upon Mrs. Melburn! what 
opportunities of persecution upon Mary! There 
was nothing that she would not have done to 
make atonement for her imprudence. But what 
could she do ? 

“You must please to remember, Major Mel 
burn,” she said, pleadingly, “that what I have 
just told you bas been said in confidence.” 

“T did not understand it 
answered, coldly. 


in that sense,” he 
“ Your communication, which 
is of much greater importance than you are 
aware of, Miss Dart, takes me by surprise, I re 

ally do not know in what direction my duty lies: 
there are family interests involved in the matter, 
and it will be a question for my father to de- 
cide—” 

“T entreat you as a personal favor,” she inter- 
rupted, earnestly, ‘to say nothing of this to Mr. 
Melburn.” 

“ Jefferson, get the candles,” 
Squire, irritably ; “ the 


exclaimed the 


ladies are going upstairs.” 
Mrs. Melburn, indeed, had risen with that in- 
tention, and was only waiting for Miss Dart’s at 
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he had succeeded to his father’s place as host; 
but when the other’s conduct grew outrageous, 
he was surely not to blame for having applied 
the only argument—that of foree—which could 
be made effectual or even intelligible. He had 
been patient, firm, and, so far as she herself was 
concerned, it might even be said chivalrous. 

She brought down her book and conversed 
upon it with Mrs. Melburn with tolerable self- 
possession; it was certain that Mr. Winthrop 
would not put in an appearance, so that she was 
under no apprehension of a scene; but neverthe- 
less it was with some feeling of discomfort that 
she awaited the arrival of the two other gentle- 
men. Mr. Melburn was the first to appear; he 
came in rubbing his hands in a nervous fashion, 
and complaining of the cold. His daughter hap- 
pened to be engaged on some knitting of the 
philanthropic sort. ‘“ Busy as a bee, as usual, 
Mary,” he said, kindly, “in making honey for 
others.” It was not exactly honey, but one can- 
not expect metaphor to fit all the way round like 
a woollen sock, which, as a matter of fact, was 
the article she was engaged upon. Then he took 
his usual station on the rug, but in the reverse 
position: his face was fixed upon the fire, in 
which, when we are thoughtful, so many of us 
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“WAS THERE, THEN, A BATTLE FOUGHT THERE?” 


The Major took the book she had been en- 
gaged with out of her hand, and, as though he 
were making some remark upon it, observed, 
“You do not believe one word I have been saying.” 

“TI believe you sometimes,” she answered, 
quietly. “ When, for instance, you told me that 
the air of the downs was intoxicating.” 

“There is nothing like frankness,” he answer- 
Then, in the tone of one who dis- 
misses an unpleasant subject for a pleasant one, 
he added, “I trust you and Mary are not going 
to run away from us when the Governor and 
Mrs. Melburn go?” 

“ Most certainly we are; how could it be other- 
wise ?” she answered, stiffly. 

“Well, at all events, don’t be angry with me. 
I really see no harm in Mary and you being left 
here under her brother’s protection. Then we 
shall have only two more days together at Bur- 
row Hall ?” 

“Not one; 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ! 
sharply. 

“Well, at all events, to use your own words, 
‘Don’t be angry with me,’” returned Miss Dart, 
smiling; “it has been so arranged, I believe, this 
evening, because Mrs. Melburn wishes to see us 
both safely off afd out of the Hall—if you were 


your sister and I go to Casterton 


Why is that?” he inquired, 





“What is it that I ought to say, Major Mel- | 


burn ?” 


“Well, you might say, ‘I hope you will be | 


coming over to see your sister before long.’ 
does not seem to be stretching politeness very 
far.” 

“If you come over to Casterton, we shall, of 
course, be glad to see you.” 

“Why do you say ‘ we’? 
personage, nor even an editor; why can’t you 
say, ‘I shall be glad’ ?” 

“Very good; so be it.” 

“You see, Winthrop and I will be staying on 
here for some time, and nothing would be easier, 
or, to use your own phrase, more natural, than 
that we should come over together.” 

“T shall not be glad to see Mr. Winthrop,” an- 
swered Miss Dart, decisively. 

“T did not ask you to be; that is some one 
else’s affair, not yours.” 

“Pardon me, but it is mine. As Miss Mel- 
burn’s governess, I shall recommend her not to 
receive Mr. Winthrop’s visits.” 

The instant she had spoken she perceived her 
mistake. In thus disclosing the duty that had 
been imposed upon her, she was not only betray- 
ing Mrs. Melburn’s confidence, but possibly doing 
an immense deal of mischief. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it!’ said the Major, bitterly. 


You are not a royal | 


That 





tention to be disengaged; her conversation with 
the Major had become so engrossing that this 
had escaped her notice ; 








no doubt they were all 
wondering what she could have to say to him of 
such apparent moment—a reflection in itself dis 
comforting, but which faded into insignificance 
beside the trouble that was hanging over her 
If the Major should carry out his purpose of 
speaking to the Squire, it was only too probable 
that that very night would witness some catas- 
trophe. 
appeal to his good feeling—or rather, as it seem- 
ed to her, to entreat his mercy 

It was therefore with an exquisite sense of re- 
lief that she heard these words—whispered in a 
flash as he handed her her flat candlestick— 
“Leave your book here, and come down-stairs 
after it presently.” 

As he held out his hand, she could not resist 
giving it a little squeeze of gratitude. He had 
not, indeed, promised to obey her request, but it 
was hardly to be imagined that, having thus of- 
fered her the opportunity of renewing it, he could 
ultimately decline it. Nothing so bad as that, 
thought the governess, recollecting her historical 
studies, had happened since Monmouth pleaded 
for his life with the second James. 

So urgent was the occasion, and so important 
its claims, that not until the ladies had said good- 


There was not even time to renew her 
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night to her, and she found herself alone in her 
own apartment, was there room in her mind for 
other considerations. For the first time, she then 
reflected that to have made an appointment with 
her employer's son in the drawing-room, after 
the rest of the family had retired, was scarcely a 
proper thing for a young lady in her position to 
have done. As she stood at her half-opened 
door waiting for the voices in the hall, which 
would be the signal of the Squire’e withdrawal 
to the smoking-room, she could not help calling 
to mind a saying of her aunt Righton when con- 
versing with her about her future. 

“My dear, you will never make a governess ; 
you are too impulsive, and have too proud a 
spirit of your own, Though diffident of your 
talents, you are not sufficiently impressed by the 
influences of wealth and rank; you have, in a 
word, too much of human nature about you.” 

“That is just why I cannot stand remaining 
at our ‘ Ladies’ College,” she had answered, 
laughingly; “even with the possibility of becom- 
ing, at threescore years and ten or 80, its princi- 
pal. Things are too cut-and-dried and conven- 
tional for me there; I want to breathe free air.” 

“Tt can’t be done as governess in a genteel 
family, my dear; or, at all events, by you,” was 
the quiet reply. ‘You always said, when you 
were thought to be delicate, that a respirator 
seemed to suffocate you.” 

And now she began to feel that Aunt Jane had 
been right,and that she was vot fitted for her 
calling. It was true that, as to ler present trou- 
ble, she was, to a great extent, the victim of 
circumstances, though a little more prudence 
would have kept her out of it. But she could 
not conceal from herself that what she was about 
to do, however necessitated by her duty to oth- 
ers, was itself a rash proceeding, and one very 
open to misconception, Nevertheless, she had a 
strong sense of justice; and since she had im- 
periled her pupil’s happiness by her own folly 
—for her opinion of Mr. Winthrop was by this 
time no higher than that which was obviously 
entertained by Mrs. Melburn of him, and if what 
she had called his persecution of Mary at Caster- 
ton should be permitted, there was no knowing 
how it would end—she admitted to herself it was 
very right that she should be punished for it. 

With a beating but resolute heart she there- 
fore heard the Squire depart, as usual, to that 
sanctuary where, under the influence of the kind- 
ly weed, men forget even their mortgages, and, 
candle in hand, ran softly down to the drawing- 
room to fetch her book. 

The Major was waiting for her, and with a 
grave smile upon his face took her reluctant 
hand and held it in his own. She did not dare 
to anger him by withdrawing it, but met his eager 
eyes with a steadfast look which seemed (if such 
a thing were possible in one so self-possessed) to 
slightly disconcert him ; he had probably expect- 
ed that she would have looked down. 

“ And so, Miss Dart,” were his first words, “ you 
have taken the shilling ?” 

“I do not understand you, Major Melburn.” 

“What, again?” he answered, gently. “It 
seems that Iam never to make myself intelligible 
to you. I mean, of course, that you have enlisted 
—joined the camp of the enemy.” 

“ What enemy ?” 

“Come, come, I cannot believe, Miss Dart, that 
with your intelligence you have not discovered 
for yourself how matters stand in this house. 
Do you mean to tell me that you don’t see, for 
one thing, that my step-mother hates me like 
poison, and that Miss Mary shares her views ? 
It is probable, indeed,” he continued, cynically, 
“that they have been communicated to you by 
word of mouth already.” 

% Indeed, indeed they have not,” she answered, 
earnestly. “How could it have been so? It 
would have been as indecorous of your people to 
speak against you to me as it would have been 
painful to me to listen. It would have been un- 
grateful in me, too,” she added, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“You are grateful for very small things, Miss 
Dart.” 

“ Consideration and kindness to one in my po- 
sition are not small things.” She spoke with 
genuine feeling; but perhaps she would not have 
expressed herself so warmly but for the urgency 
of the occasion. 

“T am happy indeed,” he said, “if I have been 
the means of making you feel more at home in 
this most uncomfortable house. There are cir- 
cumstances—into which there is no need to enter 
—which, as I have hinted, make an engagement 
between Winthrop and my sister very desirable. 
They do not affect me, of course, but my father. 
When you told me to-night what were your sailing 
orders from Mrs. Melburn—” 

“ They were sealed ones,” she put in, promptly. 
“Tt was a dereliction of duty to reveal them. On 
the other hand, I thought I was safe with you— 
that is—” 

“Do not amend the phrase,” he interrupted, 
earnestly. “ You are always safe with me. For 
the moment it struck me that it would be a der- 
eliction of my duty not to inform my father of 
Mrs. Melburn’s plan to thwart his wishes; but I 
find I am not so dutiful as I thought I was. 
There are other considerations. For one thing, 
I would not be the cause of getting you into trou- 
ble for twenty Winthrops.” 

“ You are very kind,” murmured Miss Dart. 

“There can be no hard-and-fast lines laid down 
for one’s conduct in these matters,” he continued. 
“Both you and I must be governed by circum- 
stances ; the attentions of this young gentleman, 
for example, it is obvious, must not be encour- 
aged.” 

“Pardon me, they must not be tolerated, Ma- 
jor Melburn,” interrupted the governess, firmly. 
“‘ Whatever influence I may possess, let me say, 
once for all, will be used to exclude them.” 

“You have plenty of pluck, I must say,” ex- 
claimed the Major, admiringly; “but this is a 





very one-sided arrangement. My scruples, it 
seems, are to be ignored, while yours are to be 
respected. How very like a woman !” 

“T have the weaknesses of my sex, no doubt,” 
she answered. “I acknowledge that you have 
reason in what you say. Unhappily, it is not in 
my power—as it lies in yours—to be generous in 
this particular case.” 

“My conduct, in short, like the second pig in 
the show, is ‘highly commended,’ but not to be 
rewarded.” 

“T have, unfortunately, no reward to—” 

“Nay, but you have, indeed,” returned the Ma- 
jor, with emotion. “ May I tell you what it is?” 

He was gazing fixedly into her eyes, but she 
did not dare withdraw them. It was somehow 
borne in upon her that it was necessary to meet 
his gaze with one as firm; and though her heart 
beat fast, and her limbs trembled under her, she 
did so. To show the least alarm at what he was 
about to say, she felt, would be fraught with dan- 
ger, though she scarce knew of what. 

“ You have just told me,” he said, with earnest 
gentleness, with a rapid change of expression in 
his face which did not escape her, and which 
somehow suggested that he had at first intended 
to say something else, ‘that you cannot be gen- 
erous to me; I do not ask for generosity, but if 
I have really laid you under any obligation, as 
you seem to think, I ask you in return for justice. 
Will you do me justice ?” 

“ Indeed I will, if you will tell me how.” 

“The opportunity has not, as you tell me, yet 
occurred, but it will occur, You will hear me 
ill-spoken of, maligned, traduced ; my conduct to 
others, my conduct even to yourself, will be dis- 
torted and made to appear the very contrary of 
what it has been; I shall be presented to you en 
silhouette, all black, and you will be required to 
recognize the portrait. Now, Heaven knows that 
I am no whiter than other men; but I ask you 
to believe that I have my white points; that I 
am, at worst, like Farmer Jones’s horse we ad- 
mired so to-day—piebald.” 

“] will think of you as piebald, and admire 
you as much as I can,” said Miss Dart, smiling. 
It was not at all a laughing matter, as she well 
knew, but there are occasions, even of great mo- 
ment, when it is well to smile. 

* Above all things,” he continued, without no- 
ticing the lightness of her rejoinder, the cause of 
which indeed he probably well understood, “I 
would ask you, when you are so good as to waste 
a thought on me, to use your own judgment and 
not that of other people; and when inclined to 
blame, make allowance for me, as the judge did for 
the poor dogs we saw upon the downs to-day. 
Do this, and we shall be quits.” “a 

“T will certainly do that,” said Miss Dart, ear- 
nestly. 

“ Good-night, good-night.” He pushed open the 
drawing-room door, which had not been closed 
during their interview, and held up his finger for 
silence. 

It was a gesture that she did not like, for it sug- 
gested something clandestine, yet she could hard- 
ly take notice of it. He remained in the hall, 
watching her as she went upstairs, and as she 
turned the last corner, waved his hand and 
smiled. At the same moment she heard a door 
close in the neighborhood of Mrs. Melburn’s room. 
She felt the color burn in her cheek as she hur- 
ried to her own apartment. Innocent of harm, 
she was not indifferent to the imputation of it. 
There was, certainly, nothing wrong in her hav- 
ing gone down-stairs to fetch her book ; though, 
unfortunately, she had forgotten to bring it back 
with her. But the expedition, she could not con- 
ceal from herself, had had its danger. It was 
curious, in one of her keen intelligence, that it 
did not strike her that Major Melburn was to 
blame for having necessitated such a step on her 
part; if some slight sense of grievance against 
him flasled for an instant through her mind, she 
forgot it and forgave him. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE JOURNEY. 


Somewuat to Miss Dart’s surprise, though she 
had begun to understand already the strength of 
will that dwelt in her hostess’s frail body, Mrs. 
Melburn made her appearance next morning at 
the breakfast table. If she did so, as was proba- 
ble, with the same devoted courage which the 
hen exhibits when her chick is threatened with 
the foe, to defend her daughter from those at- 
tentions which, thanks to her maternal precau- 
tion, Mr. Winthrop would have no other oppor- 
tunity of paying her for months to come, her 
apprehensions were groundless, for Mr. Win- 
throp was not present. He was never an early 
riser, and perhaps his head ached. A man may 
have all the good-will in the world toward cham- 
pagne, without that miscalled “grateful” wine 
reciprocating his attachment: just as in that 
much-recommended process of hardening a deli- 
cate child you may happen to lose him, so in that 
of seasoning the brain to a favorite liquor you 
may fail in your object and come to considerable 
grief. The fact was, that through too much in- 
dulgence in liquor Mr. Winthrop’s nerves were 
not what they had been. The circumstance was 
much regretted “in the county,” as in the case 
of a young gentleman of family and position, who 
had been pricked for High Sheriff, it was only 
proper that it should be. It was all the more 
necessary, as Mr. Melburn gravely argued, that 
he should be taken by the hand while there was 
yet time and room for amendment, and exposed 
to good influences ; and what better method could 
be desired of keeping such a nature straight than 
that of a suitable and well-chosen marriage? The 
Squire had so often expressed this view, and in 
such appropriate and even eloquent terms, that, 
in encouraging his young friend’s attentions to 
his daughter, he believed himself to be less ag- 
grandizing his family than performing a public 








duty. What his son, the Majér, thought of it— 
who had had better opportunities than his parent 
of observing Mr. Winthrop’s character—he was 
not called upon to say; and, as was usual with 
him under such circumstances, he maintained a 
judicious silence. 

Soon after breakfast, at which the mistress of 
the house scarce uttered a word, the travelling 
carriage came round to the door which was to 
convey the young ladies by road to Casterton. 
Miss Dart had been summoned to Mrs. Melburn’s 
room for a word of farewell, and it was literally a 
word, She had found Mary utterly overcome 
with grief—as indeed was natural, after such a 
parting as must have taken place—and her mo- 
ther white as a lily trembling on its stalk, but 
tearless. 

“Remember,” she said, with touching pathos, 
“my only child is in your hands.” 

Then, with a sudden impulse, she drew the 
governess toward her and kissed her forehead. 
Though affected by this painful scene, and deep- 
ly penetrated with the sense of responsibility 
thus imposed upon her, Miss-Dart did not feel 
herself so drawn toward her employer as might 
have been expected. This personal demonstration 
had nothing caressing in it; it was more like the 
sealing of the contract than an impulse of the 
emotions ; and in the pained and anxious face of 
the invalid there was less of faith than hope. 
With some murmured but earnest words express- 
ive of her acceptance of the trust that had been 
placed in her, the governess took her leave. In 
the hall stood the Squire, with troubled and ab- 
stracted looks. “I hope you will have a pleasant 
drive, Miss Dart, and—um—enjoy yourself.” 

She passed on, that he might have his good-by 
in private with Mary, who was following her. At 
the door stood the Major, with an extended hand, 
but maintaining a somewhat embarrassing si- 
lence. ‘We leave you in the sunshine,” she 
said, with reference to the morning, which was 
bright with all the promise of spring. 

“Tt goes when you go,” he answered, in his 
gentlest tone. “TI hope that the will which shuts 
out Winthrop from Casterton has not had a codi- 
cil added since yesterday that excludes me also ?” 

“ How could it possibly be so ?”, she answered, 
with amazement. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ At all events, I 
am grateful that it has not. Well, Exile is bet- 
ter than Death; it is not ‘Good-by,’ but only ‘ Au 
revoir.’ ” 

There was a strange mixture, or so it seemed 
to the ear which it addressed, of jest and earnest 
in his voice. 

He assisted Miss Dart into the carriage, and as 
Mary came quickly out into the porch, stood beside 
the step and performed the like office for his sis- 
ter. But without so much as touching his hand 
or casting a glance in his direction, she sprang 
into the vehicle, and in a broken tone bade the 
coachman drive on. Her veil was drawn down 
in such a manner that her face was invisible, but 
it was easy to be seen that she was deeply moved. 
The governess pitied her from the bottom of her 
heart, but she also thought that somewhat hard 
measure had been dealt to the Major, to whom, 
at all events, none of his sister’s woes were owing. 
That stranger within our gates, the governess, 
regards matters that go on amongst us from an 
independent and unprejudiced point of view. 
However unenviable may be her lot in other re- 
spects, she remains comparatively unaffected by 
the convulsions which shake the pillars of do- 
mestic peace. 

Miss Elizabeth Dart, for example, sympathetic 
and tender-hearted though she was, could not be 
expected to feel that departure from Burrow Hall 
as her companion did who was parting from her 
mother under such sad circumstances. This was 
a distinct advantage to Mary, since she was 
not encouraged to dwell upon her own morbid 
thoughts. It was, indeed, 4esson to her not 
without its effect, to note the cheerfulness and 
vitality of her young friend, who, dowered with 
so few of Fortune’s gifts, seemed to find enjoy- 
ment or interest in everything about her. The 
fresh air, the sunshine, the very motion of the 
carriage over the springy turf, gave her a keen 
sense of pleasure; the desolate wide-spreading 
downs, with here and there a fir clump, or a pond 
for the sheep to drink at, had a charm for her 
far beyond that of novelty. If her happiness had 
any other source, it was hidden even from her- 
self. She experienced, not indeed “ the wild joys 
of living,” but the exquisite appreciation of mere 
existence, as she had never done before—not the 
unconscious delight of a healthy child, but the in- 
telligent gratification of a lover of nature. 

“ You have not lived much out-of-doors, I sup- 
pose ?” said Mary, siniling at one of these simple 
bird-notes of admiration. 

“Oh no; at least never in a wild free country 
like this.” 

“But you would not like to live in it—in that 
farm-house, for instance, in the bottom yonder ; 
five miles from everywhere, and with not a book 
in the house, I'll answer for it, newer than Pil- 
grim’s Progress?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she answered, vehemently. 
“T like the society of my fellow-creatures, even 
when I do not like the people themselves. I was 
not unhappy even at Miss Maigre’s.” 

“ Who was Miss Maigre ?” 

“She kept the school where I was pupil-teacher 
before I went to the college. It was a very gen- 
teel establishment, with such rules and regula- 
tions as never were heard of. ‘Not to speak 
more than was absolutely necessary to a servant’ 
was one of them. What a humane provision, 
what a charming device for promoting Christian 
sentiments, was it not ?” 

“T suppose it was to prevent the young ladies 
gossiping.” 

“Not at all; it was to keep them select. ‘Not 
to kiss the governesses’ was another regulation. 
The girls were never to forget that they were por- 
celain and other people mere earthenware.” 





“That would have made me very angry, if I 
had been a governess,” said Mary. “I can hard- 
ly believe it possible. Let us hope it was to dis- 
courage the habit of kissing.” 

“Miss Maigre ignored the very idea of such an 
offence. There was, indeed, no punishment for 
it, just as there was no penalty for parricide in 
the laws of Solon. The only thing in the regula- 
tions which so much as hinted at it was the very 
last one, which closed the whole code Maigre, as 
it were, with a snap. ‘Not even to look at a 
boys’ school.’ ” 

“ How that would delight Dr. Dalling !” remark- 
ed Mary, laughing. ‘“ What he complains of in 
us women, in whose cause, to do him justice, he 
is otherwise always ready to do battle, is that we 
have no humor; if we had, he maintains that life 
would be much easier for us.” 

“T think Dr. Dalling is right; at least, though 
I don’t know whether I have the gift of humor 
or not, I have often had the rough places made 
smooth for me by recognizing their ridiculous 
side. Indeed,” she added, gravely, “one is some- 
times tempted to think that Fate itself is a hu- 
morist.” 

“One hears of the irony of Fate,” observed 
Mary. 

“T don’t mean exactly that,” said Miss Dart, 
gently. “The idea I wished to convey is, after 
all, perhaps a painful one. There is doubtless a 
certain austerity about the ways of Providence, 
let Renan say what he will.” 

“Renan? Do you read Renan?” inquired 
Mary, with a look of surprise. 

“T don’t read him, but I have read him.” 

“He is Jefferson’s favorite author.” 

“Indeed!” returned Miss Dart, with indiffer- 
ence, or with what she flattered herself had the 
appearance of indifference. There had been 
something in the other’s tone, or perhaps it was 
only the unexpected mention of the Major’s name, 
which brought the color to her cheeks. “It is a 
strange taste for a soldier. You would say the 
same, perhaps, of a governess,” she continued, 
after a pause. “I do not feel called upon to 
defend Renan, or even myself, but I have read 
many things which you will have no need to read. 
The library, which is to such as you a mere plea- 
sure-ground, is to me the armory from which I 
reach down the bow and spear by which I live. 
Without much reading, and that of all kinds, how, 
with my limited horizon, could I become acquaint- 
ed with human life? Moreover, books are not 
only my teachers, but my friends. You have nev- 
er known—I hope you will never know—that sense 
of isolation which compels one to seek compan- 
ionship in print and paper because that of flesh 
and blood is denied.” 

The governess spoke with a deep pathos that 
touched the other. 

“Your lot has been a hard one; forgive me 
for recalling it to your recollection.” 

“Tt occurs to me now and then without re- 
minder,” was the bitter reply. Then, in gentler 
tones, she added, “I have nothing to forgive you 
for, my dear Miss Melburn.” 

“If you would have me believe you, please to 
call me Mary.” 

“You are very kind; I must be no longer Miss 
Dart to you, then. My name, Elizabeth, is a 
somewhat uncouth one, but the person who loves 
me always calls me Lizzie.” 

“The person ?” 

“Yes; my aunt Jane. She thinks a great deal 
of me, I do assure you, and does her best in the 
way of devotion to make up for the absence of 
those troops of friends who form the body-guard 
of the more prosperous.” 

There was a long silence. Was Miss Melburn 
meditating, thought the governess, on her com 
panion’s unfortunate condition, of which it pained 
her to speak further; or having, in a moment of 
impulse, made advances of friendship, did she re- 
gret them, or, at all events, consider that she had 
done enough to encourage confidence ? 

Such a reflection was neither caused by egotism 
nor self-consciousness ; it was Miss Dart’s way to 
thread the labyrinth of the mind of others, and 
track a motive through the maze. A harmless 
vivisectionist, she was attracted by these studies 
of the beating heart, which, if as yet they had 
profited her nothing, had certainly added interest 
to a life devoid of ordinary excitements. 

They had now arrived at the summit of a great 
plateau, which, however, still stretched before 
them, obscuring what was beyond. Fifty yards 
away from the green track they were pursuing 
was a little eminence, devoid of its usual fir 
crown, and Mary proposed that while the horses 
rested for a few minutes they should visit it. 

“ We are still some distance from our journey’s 
end, Lizzie ; but from Downing’s Nob yonder you 
will see your future home.” 

“ And what is Downing’s Nob?” inquired Miss 
Dart, as they moved swiftly over the elastic turf 
to the spot in question—a bare green mound with 
excavations on it which time had almost healed. 

“Tt is a barrow, it is supposed, which, if it has 
anything to do with Farmer Downing, which— 
not being a wheelbarrow—is improbable, must be 
connected with some ancestor exceedingly remote. 
Some say it is Danes’ Nob; but though they have 
dug it half away, no one has discovered whose 
nob it is.” 

“ What did they find in it? HowI should like 
to have been at the exploration !” exclaimed Miss 
Dart, enthusiastically. 

“You would like to be everywhere and at every- 
thing, I do believe,” exclaimed Mary, laughing. 
“They only found some bones, and what the ar- 
cheeologists call implements, which it is very dif- 
ficult for unlearned persons to identify with any- 
thing particular. Now here’s a view for you!” 

“The sea!” cried Miss Dart, in a transport. 

“ Well, of course it is.” 

“T have not for years seen the sea,” answered 
the other, in hushed tones. “ How grand it is !” 


She stood drinking in the scene before her with 
measureless content, It was really a remarkable 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





spectacle. The downs came to an end abruptly, 
and looked down, like a terrace on a garden, on 
an immense tract of low, flat land, which seemed 
to grow higher as it arrived at its boundary— 
the ocean. This tract had no fences of any kind, 
but was intersected with rivulets; there were a 
few farms on it, but not so many farms as old 
square-towered churches. 

“That is Casterton Marsh,” explained Mary. 
“The Romans banked out the sea from it, to the 
great surprise of the Britons, who thought it la- 
bor lost. If it were not for the dike, the whole 
district would be under water.” 

“ But the people ?—there seems to be no pop- 
ulation.” 

“It is very thinly peopled ; the air, as its neigh- 
bors say (who do not live there), is bad in winter, 
worse in summer, and only fit for cattle, which 
feed on the marsh in great numbers.” 

“ But the cattle don’t go to church. Why are 
there so many churches ?” 

“That has puzzled wiser heads than ours—I 
beg your pardon, I mean mine,” said Mary, smil- 
ing. “After the Romans left, the dikes were 
kept up by the Archbishops of Canterbury; and 
their Graces, it is supposed, caused churches to 
be built in excess of the population. They are 
all very old, and some of them, I am sorry to 
say, falling into decay. The same thing is to be 
seen on Romney Marsh.” 

“That was the Smugglers’ Colony, and where 
the conspirators landed who were to assassinate 
William IIL, was it not?” observed the govern- 
ess, with great interest. 

“T dare say it was: I wish I knew as much as 
you do about things,” said Mary, simply. “ Well, 
at Rye and Winchelsea the sea has retreated, 
leaving them, as it were, stranded; but at Caster- 
ton it has not quite deserted us. We are still a 
port, though it must be confessed but little patron- 
ized; we are contemptuously spoken of as get- 
ting shallower and shallower every day.” 

“ Never mind,” said Miss Dart, roguishly ; “that 
often happens even inland.” 

“We don’t mind, miss. We are very well sat- 
isfied with ourselves, I do assure you. And are 
we not picturesque? Observe, that while that 
great sweep of down constitutes for the most part 
only a terrace standing on a marsh, the portion 
of it above Casterton is still a cliff, as the rest of 
it once was. And look at our gray little town 
yonder, with its dear tumble-down old castle, its 
ancient church, built on a rock, as it should be, 
and its magnificent hill!” 

“It is magnificent, indeed; but it is surely not 
an ordinary hill. It looks to me something arti- 
ficial—like this very nob, for instance, only twen- 
ty times bigger.” 

Mary clapped her hands together, and uttered 
a little shout of gratification. 

“What! does it really strike you so, even at 
this distance? How delighted William Leyden 
will be when he comes to hear about it! That 
is the great test of intelligence with him—whether 
people think Battle Hill was raised by human 
hands or not. It must have taken a good many 
hands, and I am afraid you will find yourself in 
but a small minority upon the subject. A new 
recruit will, however, be only hailed with the 
more rapture.” 

“Battle Hill, you call it?” said Miss Dart, 
thoughtfully. There was an attraction for her 
in the object in question for which she could 
not account; it almost seemed to her that she 
had seen it before; though if it was so, it could 
only have been in dreams. 

“Was there, then, a battle fought there?” 

“Tt is said so; others, again, maintain it to be 
Beacon Hill. Mr. Jones, our rector, insists upon 
it that it was called Bacon Hill, because of its 
beech-nuts, which the swine feed upon. William 
Leyden and he are hardly upou speaking terms 
in consequence.” 

They rejoined the carriage, which pursued a 
level track for miles, with only a low expanse of 
down on either hand; but Battle Hill was per- 
sistently before the mental eyes of the governess. 

Even when at last they reached the devious 
road which led down to the plain, and Casterton 
in all its old-world glories lay before them, the 
aspect of that curious hill still monopolized her 
attention. She could not account for the inter- 
est it had excited in her in any way. The case 
was similar to that not uncommon one where a 
girl sees a man’s face for the first time, and some- 
thing whispers to her, ‘ That is your fate”; only 
this was a hill, and not a person. “ Perhaps I 
shall be murdered there and buried there,” she 
said to herself—for amongst her many thoughts 
Miss Dart had grim ones—“ and therefore fated 
to haunt the place for a few hundred years or so. 
Then, but not till then, I may get a little tired of 
Battle Hill.” 


(Tro BE CONTINUED.) 





MILLY’S MUSTANG. 
By ALLSPICE. 


T is not “sixty vears since,” although perhaps 
half that number of months may have passed, 
since one lovely April afternoon a young man 
might have been seen to descend from one of 
those stately brown-stone mansions which at that 
time adorned the lower part of Fifth Avenue, and 
join the moving throng of promenaders., That 
young man was the present writer, Frederick 
Benthuysen Vanderheyden, and as I sauntered 
on, enjoying the pleasant air, and now and then 
acknowledging the greeting of a friend, or doffing 
my hat to some fair acquaintance, I felt what a 
pleasant thing life is to one who is fortunate 
enough to be young and free, with good digestion, 
good spirits, a fair share of good looks, and a 
reasonable portion of this world’s goods. But 
“ With equal pace impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate,” 
and even then the lame goddess was on my track. 
Some hours later I retraced my steps an abject 





bondman, and as utterly, and for the time hope- 
lessly, miserable as any one possessing all the 
above et czeteras could well be. The cause of this 
transformation—well, that is what I am about 
to tell. 

Already I had reached Fifty-third Street, and 
was turning to cross to the other side of Fifth 
Avenue, when I was joined by my friend Bob 
Van Rensselaer Jones, who proposed that I should 
go with him to lgok at a horse which he had just 
purchased and installed at Dickel’s Riding Acad- 
emy. Never having seen the inside of that resort 
of New York’s aspiring equestrians, I consented, 
and all unknowing what awaited me, I entered 
those imposing portals. In an amateur way I con- 
sidered myself something of a judge of a horse, 
but it was not easy to find much amiss with Bob’s 
new acquisition. The animal was visited, exam- 
ined, approved, the comfortable quarters and deft 
saddling admired, and then I must needs adjourn 
to the ring and see the horse put through his 
paces. Bob was a very fair rider, and watching 
him make the animal curvet and passage, I be- 
gan to consider whether it might not be worth 
while to order a horse for myself, and take a turn 
with him in the Park. 

While I stood thus idly leaning on the barri- 
cade and debating pros and cons, there came a 
sharp ting, a door flew open, impelled by some 
invisible agency, a girlish figure flitted by me, 
and a sweet voice said, “ Will you order my horse, 
Mr. Wahl ?” 

I liked the voice; each syllable fell distinct and 
clear and lingered pleasantly on the ear. I felt 
attracted by it, 1 knew not why, and as soon as 
I could do so without rudeness, I changed my 
position in order to get a look at the speaker, 
and then it was all up with me. I may as well 
own it first as last that then and there, upon the 
floor of Dickel’s, I fell over head and ears in love 
with Milicent Tremaine. Let me try and picture 
her as I saw her then and so many times after- 
ward, She was small, witha pretty rounded fig- 
ure, quick and darting in her motions as a bird 
or a squirrel, and had an arch way of glancing 
up from under her eyelashes that made you 
think of a roguish child. Her eyes dark and soft, 
yet shining, looked out from beneath a fringe 
of short curly hair that would never stay tucked 
away under the prim little Derby, but insisted on 
straying in soft little rings about her temples and 
tiny ears. No wonder, for the cheek was so soft 
and round and dimpled that it was small blame 
to the curls if they liked to caress it. A dark 
gray habit fitting perfectly to the lithe figure, a 
Derby hat of the same color set jauntily a little 
back from the face, the neatest and glossiest of 
patent-leather boots, and a gold-handled riding- 
whip completed the outfit. 

Miss Tremaine seemed quite unconscious of, 
the presence of any one except her maid, to whom 
she occasionally addressed a few words as she 
stood half concealed behind a pillar waiting the 
arrival of her horse. Nor was it long before the 
order, “Send in Miss Tremaine’s Comet,” was 
answered by the appearance of a chestnut pony 
whose short compact form and dark stripe down 
the back, as well as his erratic modes of advance, 
proclaimed the Texas mustang. 

The pony, led by an unnecessarily good-look- 
ing groom, upon whom Miss Tremaine bestowed 
a smile that ought to have made him happy for 
twenty-four hours, approached the mounting- 
block. Miss Tremaine had already descend- 
ed into the ring, and stood awaiting the master 
whose duty it was to aid her in mounting. I 
was already insanely jealous of the pleasant- 
faved, soft-voiced young German on whom this 
agreeable task devolved, and I began to consider 
whether the pony’s vagaries would not justify me 
in offering some assistance. The next instant 
my heart came into my throat, when the pony, 
scarcely waiting for the rider to gain her seat, 
much less a stirrup, broke from the groom’s de- 
taining hand, reared perfectly straight, then, 
dropping to all fours, executed a succession of 
bounds and plunges calculated, I should have 
thought, to shake not only the breath from a 
man’s body, but the very flesh from his bones. 
Miss Tremaine seemed in no wise disturbed by 
this eccentric conduct on the part of her pet, 
which, in truth, more befitted a falling-star than 
a comet, but merely saying, in a tone of remon- 
strance,** Now, Comet! now, Comet !’’ she soon re- 
duced him to a reasonable degree of quiet. She 
was presently joined by a fine-looking elderly 
gentleman, presumably her father, from the like- 
ness,and together they left the school for the 
Park. I had now no inducement to linger, and 
soon quitted the building, as deeply in love as 
man could be with a girl whose name I barely 
knew, and yet resolved, as was ever knight of old, 
that here was the one woman of the world for me. 

I need not weary my readers with the details 
of the steps I took to obtain an introduction to 
Miss Tremaine. Moving on the same social plane, 
the wonder was rather that we had never met 
before. In fact, there had been in past times 
some connection by marriage between our fami- 
lies, and a faint and far-away relationship actual- 
ly existed—a vantage-point of which, once dis- 
covered, I made great use, and which won me 
such favor in the eyes of Milicent’s grandmother 
and guardian that before long I was allowed the 
privilege of sometimes accompanying the young 
lady on her rides, a smart groom in belt and 
buttons doing propriety at the correct distance 
of forty yards behind. What more, you will say, 
could any lover ask? What indeed, save that 
his inamorata should not love, own, and ride a 
mustang pony. That (it will out) confounded 
mustang! How many times in the Park have I 
paused to inwardly execrate the man who first 
took mustangs from the sphere where they were 
useful and perhaps honored, and brought them 
to the cities to be the bane of lovers! Milicent, 
I am aware, holds a different opinion, but the 
above speech comes from the depths of a bitter 
experience, 





Milicent doted upon the Comet, viewed his fail- 
ings, which were many, with an indulgent eye, 
and magnified his merits, which were few indeed. 
Often have I choked at the words when, to please 
her, I exhausted myself in praise of the Comet, 
and extolled his glossy coat, bright eves, small 
ears, silky mane, slender legs, and tiny feet. She 
never wearied of the theme, and would dilate by 
the hour upon the little wretch’s perfections until 
I actually hated the sight of him. 

In vain did I purchase a busliel of carrots and 
a barrel of sugar with which to win the Comet’s 
good-will. He kicked at me in his stall, bit me 
when I| fed him, and once actually butted me 
over when I undertook to hold him for a moment 
while the groom tightened a girth. Milicent said 
he was only frightened at a rabbit which ran 
across the road, but I shall always believe that 
he was actuated by malice prepense. 

Certainly no dragon ever guarded a captive 
damsel more carefully than the Comet guarded 
Milicent. When, in the earnestness of conver- 
sation, I sought to lay my hand upon his smooth 
neck as an excuse for drawing closer to his rider, 
the Comet, instantly swerving, would put half a 
dozen yards between us. Or if, as the afternoon 
waned, I endeavored to keep the horses walking 
more and more slowly on the shady bridle-path, 
the Comet would hear an imaginary coyote on his 
track, and putting down his head, would dash 
through the bushes and skim along the carriage- 
road in open day. Again and again, when the 
words that were to decide my fate trembled on 
my tongue, the Comet, suddenly shying, has can- 
noned against me with a force that brought words 
of far different import to my lips. A woman’s 
French heel jammed sharply against your knee 
can inflict considerable pain, and for the time ef- 
fectually banishes sentiment, however bewitching 
to you the owner may be. 

All this time Milicent’s patience with the little 
cayuse, the grace and ease with which she sat him, 
her perfect readiness to resume any topic of con- 
versation after the interludes of kicking, shying, 
and bolting with which the Comet was ever ready 
to diversify a ride, excited me continually to ad- 
miration, and each day as it passed saw me more 
in love and more determined to win her for my 
wife. If you want to know a woman well and 
test her as a life companion, ride with her day 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month. It is a crucial test; and if she does not 
bore you then, you may safely put the question ; 
she will stand the further ordeal. A month's 
companionship had showed me how fully Mili- 
cent could bear this test, and I only sought an op- 
portunity ; but how offer your hand and heart to 
a woman when all you can see of her is a pair of 
laughing eyes glancing archly at you from be- 
tween the ears of a rearing pony ? 

Still, as the proverb says, “ Zoul vient a qui 
sait attendre,” and my day came at last. It was 
a misty, rainy morning, and we had gone for a 
long ride out on the Kingsbridge road. As we 
were returning, the groom’s horse cast a shoe, 
and he was obliged to stop at a blacksinith’s. 
Milicent proposed that, instead of waiting, we 
should go round by what she called the river road, 
past the West End Hotel, and let the groom meet 
us at the north entrance of the Park. We turned 
in accordingly, and finding the road in good con- 
dition, determined to run our horses for a few 
hundred yards. Up to this time the Comet had 
been behaving unusually well, and we were about 
to pull up, when the pony, swerving sharply, rush- 
ed up a small embankment and stood rearing on 
the very edge, just visible through the trees and 
shrubs that covered its sloping sides. Another 
second, before I could even check my horse, the 
Comet sprang over the edge, a drop of some ten 
feet, on to the road below. 

Heaven forbid I should ever know such an- 
other moment! Nothing, it seemed, could save 
my darling; the mad brute must land on his 
head, roll over, and then— The whole scene 
grew dark before me, when I heard a calm voice, 
Milicent’s own, saying, “ Didn’t the Comet do that 
cleverly?” Slowly the cloud passed from my 
eyes, and there before me sat Milicent on the 
Comet as quietly and as much at her ease as 
though nothing had disturbed her, though the pony 
shook and trembled in every limb. As she aft- 
erward described the scene: “I gave the Comet 
plenty of rein while we were in the air, that he 
might see what he had to do, sat well back, and 
the moment he landed got his head up; the clev- 
er little pet did the rest himself.” 

Not then, however, did I hear this tale. Ina 
second I was off my horse, snatched Milicent from 
her saddle, and all the feeling so long repressed 
poured forth like a flood. There beneath the 
cloudy heavens I told her how I had loved her 
from the first moment that I saw her, and plead- 
ed for a word, a sign, a look, even, of encourage- 
ment. Nor did I plead wholly in vain. In her 
own pretty way, amid smiles and blushes, Mili- 
cent gave me the pledge I sought, and promised 
some day to be mine. How long it was before a 
distant growl of thunder recalled us to earth I 
never knew, but at length Milicent pushed me 
gently away and turned to look at the Comet, 
who all this time had stood like a lamb. It was 
wonderful, but beyond a few slight scratches, 
the pony had sustained no injury, though so near 
had he been to turning over that the deepest 
scrape was on his forehead. Only Milicent’s cool- 
ness and the pony’s agility had saved her. When, 
however, I turned to mount her, a sad sight re- 
vealed itself. Never, I think, since the days of 
King Cophetua has a man sued to so ragged a 
maiden. Her pretty gray skirt had half the front 
breadth torn out and hanging down; a grievous 
rent in one sleeve afforded glimpses of a soft 
pretty arm; while a collar button which had en- 
tirely given way showed more of the white round- 
ed throat than the rigor of a riding-habit often 
allows. 

A liberal use of pins so far mended matters 


that we were able to proceed ; but, all things con- 
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return by such by-ways as we could find. It will 
hardly be believed, but before we had reached 
Manhattanville the irrepressible mustang was as 
lively as ever, and apparently more determined 
to allow me no chance with Milicent. He ran 
for a mile down St. Nicholas Avenue, rushed 
round the corner at One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth 
Street, and before Milicent could pull him in, had 
reached the Park, and was tearing down the East 
Drive. Misguided pony! he did not know this 
was his last day of triumph. Before many days 
had passed, Mr. Dickel was persuaded to accept 
him, together with a considerable honorarium, in 
exchange for a good-looking black thorough-bred 
of unexceptionable manners, which still carries 
Mrs. Vanderheyden when it pleases her to display 
the prettiest figure and most graceful seat in New 
York in the Park, as of old. 

Here, kind readers, ends the tale of Milly’s 
mustang, properly, in the old-fashioned style, with 
a wedding. To those, however, who have any 
curiosity as to his after-fate, I would say that, as 
far as I know, he still lives at Dickel’s. After a 
brief period, during which he was on sale, and 
was very successful in teaching several young 
men what they did not know about riding, he be- 
came the property of my friend Schuyler Van 
Wart. Schuyler does not care how many traps 
he smashes in the course of a season; neither 
does the Comet; so they are well matched. 

Milicent, who has just come in, says I am very 
ungrateful, and that if it had not been for the 
Comet’s freak I would never have had the cour- 
age to propose to her; in fact, i¢ was ‘he mustang 
did it. ‘Two years of married life have con- 
vinced me that Mrs. Vanderheyden is seldom 
wrong. If, therefore, the case stands thus, 1 can 
only confess my error, take back all the abuse [ 
have heaped upon the Comet, and acknowledge 
that I owe the happiness of my life, the light of 
my home, to—* Milly’s Mustang.” 


g 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. R. W.—The title “‘ Bermuda Hundreds” is an old 
English fashion, like “‘ Providence Plantations,” prob- 
ably from the fact that early settlers were given a 
hundred acres. 

E. F. L.—-The best way of congratulating a newly 
married couple is to say, “I congratulate you,” “T 
wish you much happiness,” etc. It must be left to 
your own good taste. Manners and Social Usages will 
tell you what you wish to know. 

S. M. P.—The best form of after-cards is “‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brown,” and the lady pays for them if they 
ure engraved before marriage. 

Jennie S.—Your hostess should never meet you at 
the door; if she does, cards are superfluous. Never 
hand a card to your hostess, Leave it on the hall table. 
Your husband’s card should also be left. Manners 
and Social Usages wili tell you all this. 

E. P.—If you issue cards for a wedding reception 
from eight to ten, a collation would be expected. If 
you do not choose to offer more, have cake, tea and 
coffee, and wine on the table for your guests to help 
themselves. See Manners and Social Usages. 

A. C. L., Harrrorp.—You are right in your defini- 
tion of the head of the table; it is where the host sits. 
At a lady’s diuner the seat of honor is on the lady’s 
right hand, however; so there are two heads to the 
table. The host and hostess sit opposite each other 
generally at he two ends, but sometimes in the mid- 
dle, of the table. The old anecdote of the bumptious 
Irishman was, “Where the O'Shaughnessy sits, that 
is the head of the table.” 

Invatip Lavy, C. M.—If you wish your friends to 
dine informally with , Write in the first person: 
“Dear Mrs. Brown,—Will you and Mr. Brown dine 
with me informally on Tuesday, at seven o'clock ? 
Yours truly, 8S. M. B.” 

J. B. B.—We cannot anewer questions designed for 
this column by mail, nor can we hurry answers to suit 
individual cases. The process of printing a newspa- 
per prevents the immediate attention which our corre- 
spondents seem to demand. 

B.—All questions as to card etiquette are fully 
answered in Seameve and Social Usages. The practi- 
cal use of visiting cards is, first, correctly to inform 
the hostess of your presence, in order to avoid the mis- 
takes of a servant; second, if the person on whom you 
call is not at home, to leave a sort of Voucher that you 
have called. If the hostess is in the drawing-room, 
it is sufficient usually for the servant to announce your 
name. You need not leavea card after you call, unless 
perhaps at a crowded reception, or in the event of your 
hostess wishing your address, it is as well to leave a 
card in the hall, but never hand it to your hostess, 

Lirtte Nect.—There are two sets of cut patterns of 
infants’ clothing, which can be ordered of Harper & 
Brothers for 25 cents a set 

Eva.—Read the reply to “ Musicale,” in Answers to 
Correspondents of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XIX. 

Hanrvirr.—Make your black silk walking dresses 
like the designs described for velvet in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. The cashmere 
should have watered silk of the sume color for a vest, 
revers, and side pleats, also for the middle of the back 
drapery. A drab or black velvet bonnet will suit both 
these dresses. A cloth tailor dress is more stylish for 
a street and visiting suit, but the black silk dress is 
best for the house. Heliotrope or blue cashmere and 
watered silk will make a more becoming dress than 
drab cashmere if your hair is gray. 

Mes. A. L.—We cannot suggest any new ideas for 
progressive whist. 

New Svussoriser.—A silver watch and chatelaine is 
worn under the front of the basque, or else the chain 
is short with a ball at one end, and the watch at the 
other end is thrust inside the dress. Or you can have 
a watch pocket made quite near the buttons on the 
left side, and put a bar chain in a button-hole near; 
then pass the chain across to the watch pocket. An- 
other fancy is to tie a bow of ribbon on the watch ring 
and pass the watch inside the dress, leaving the deco- 
rative bow to show. Seal-skin would be prettier than 
mink on your brown cloth. The back breadths should 
be full and straight. Consult a pronouncing dic- 












L. P. S. J.—Uncut velvet or frisé figures with dull 
jet beads will be handsome on the light mourning silk 
suit. Use designs for velvet given in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 

Mrs. F. H. B.—For the black silk and Henrietta 
cloth dresses use design just commended to “L. P.S. J.” 
Get striped blue and black wool to combine with your 
blue serge. The bouclé or canvas-striped wools will 
combine well with the black wool dress. Get more 
silk of larger checks or stripes to combine with your 
small checked silk, and use lace only around the neck 
and wrists. 

Constant Reaper.—The black silk dress and gloves 
to match are proper for you to wear at receptions 
while you are in mourning. 

New Svussoniser.—Use watered silk with your 
brown cashmere. Make the black silk basque with 
fitted back and a belt in front; omit the darts, and lay 
the fronts in pleats. For the drapery have a low 
apron front and straight full back breadths. A cloth 
jacket with military braid trimming can be worn now 
with a fur collar and muff, and without furs will an- 
swer late in the spring. The Bazar can furnish you 
cut —— for an infant’s wardrobe, also a back 
number of the paper with hints about such garments, 
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Fig. 1.—Gavuze anp FalLie 


Fig. 2.—Morré anp Pivusa Torerrs. 
TorLerre. Cor Partrern, No. 3790: Corsage, 
For description see Sup- 20 Cents; Skirt, 30 Cents. 
plement. 


Fig. 3.—Corsacr vor EvENING 
TomLetre. 
For description see Supple- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, ment, 
No. VI., Figs. 23-80. 
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Fig. 4.—Piusn anp Lace 
TOILETTE. 


For description see Supple- 
ment. 
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DINNER, EVENING, AND 
Fig. 5.—Corsacr vor Dinner 


TOILETTE. 


For description see Supple- 
ment, 





Fig. 6.—Youne Lapy’s Bau 
TomLertE. 
For description see Supple 
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TENING, AND BALL TOILETTES. 
ona Lapy's Bau Fig. 7.—Faute anp Lace TorLetre.—FRronrt. Fig. 8.—Lace anp Satin Torterre. Fig. 9.—Tutte Totette Fig. 10.—Fattte anp Lace Toiterre.—Bacx. Fig. 11.—Siux anp Gauze 
OILETTE. [See Fig. 10.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3791: Cut Parrern, No. 3792: For description see [See Fig. 7.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3791: TOILETTE. 
ption see Supple Prick, 30 Cents. Price, 50 Cents. Supplement. Pricer, 30 Cents. For description see Supple- 
ment. For pattern aad description see Supplement, No. V. For deacription see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V ment. 

Figs. 17-22. Figs. 17-22. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutuor or “Ions Stewart,” “ My Love,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Greyrice,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT THE CLINTONS SAID. 


ie CAREW was a bitter pill for the 

Clintons to swallow—so bitter as to be well- 
nigh indigestible. His very existence, indeed, 
was the initial wrong they could not forgive. 
Now his return to Beaton Brows, his crafty pur- 
chase of Mock-Beggar over their heads, and his 
reputed wealth, bid fair to poison the whole stream 
of social life for them; and the tragic death of 
the old father had been so far useful in that it 
had foreed them to step aside, and had thus given 
them time for the final arrangement of their plan 
of action. 

And this was their determination: They would 
not visit this undesirable revenant with his inso- 
lent wealth and discreditable origin. Let who 
would bow down before the brazen image, they 
would hold the purer faith and maintain the 
proud exclusiveness of blood and breeding. They 
and theirs would have none of him. Whatever 
his magnificence, and the stirring of the stagnant 
waters produced thereby, they would stand aloof, 
and they would repudiate him. Their acquaint- 
ance should be the unattainable of his desire; 
and Clinton Hall, which had been his birth-place 
and his home, should be shut against him as rig- 
orously as heaven against an unbeliever. 

So this was the problem for which time was to 
find the solution. Paston Carew had vowed that 
he would humble the Clintons, bring them to their 
knees, and set his foot on their necks; and the 
Clintons had vowed that they would ignore Pas- 
ton Carew, by the right of their birth nullify the 
power of his wealth, and by their example shame 
the best people into imitation. 

But do what they would, they could not escape 
from him. He was in the air, he and his daugh- 
ter, and could no more be exorcised than a cou- 
ple of cholera germs floating unseen in the atmos- 
phere. The talk was all of him; of his magnifi- 
cence, his meanness, his manners, his principles, 
his daughter and her future marriage—already 
on the carpet of discussion and surmise. Would 
she land Lord Masdew? He was a catch for a 
duke’s daughter, not to speak of Paston Carew’s! 
Or would she have to decline on a lower level, 
and be contented with a city man who would join 
his dirty money-bags to her father’s ill-gotten 
gains ? or with a broken-down old roué who would 
sell his trumpery title for so much gold, as Sir 
James Dayman had sold his for so much beauty ? 
Speculations were rife; bets were laid in the mar- 
ket-place ; and the talk eddied even to the aris- 
tocratic back-waters of Clinton Hall, where it was 
so much gall and wormwood to the family. 

Yet their pride forbade them to show displea- 
sure even when Mock-Beggar, that sorest of all 
the sore points, was touched on. They were jea- 
lous of the improvements, and they resented the 
profanation of changes wrought where they had 
lived and been content. What had done for 
them was not good enough for this base-born— 
this beggar set on horseback! They were indig- 
nant, sore, scornful all round; and when that 
wonderful ball came to give the eddy an extra 
spin, the Clinton family was a multiple kind of 
Prometheus, and the vulture gnawing at their 
vitals knew no rest. 

“T look on it as a national disgrace,” said Lady 
Jane, French Clinton’s wife. “I know nothing 
more iniquitous in modern society. It is a sign 
of the degradation to which we have fallen. 
What can we expect but universal atheism and 
revolution when such a man as this is received 
by the best people in the place where he was 
born, and where therefore’ every one knows all 
about him! If he had gone to a strange neigh- 
borhood, that would have been different; but 
here, at Beaton Brows, where there are people 
yet. living who remember the whole thing !—what 
an insult to us / whata satire on our civilization !” 

Lady Jane was a woman of large utterances, 
delivered in a level voice and a deliberate manner 
which somehow reminded one of the expression 
“ chilled shot.” 

“] said all this in the beginning to Mr. Arrol,” 
said Elsie, who was the first to carry to the Hall 
an account of the famous festa with its Oriental 
splendor and fairy-like display. “ But he did not 
take my view. He said it would be impossible 
to ignore these people now that they had come 
among us, and when there was nothing against 
Mr. Carew but his unfortunate birth.” 

“What more did he want, may I ask?” said 
Lady Jane, coldly. 

“Well, you see, he says that is not Mr. Carew’s 
own fault exactly,” said Mrs. Arrol. 

“ The Bible tells us that when the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, the children’s teeth shall be 
set on edge,” returned Lady Jane. 

“That is a little hard on the children, is it not ?” 
demanded Elsie, in her most innocent manner—a 
manner which left you in doubt whether she was 
slightly idiotic or secretly sarcastic. People gen- 
erally chose to believe the former. 

“Jt is not for us to question the wisdom of 
God,” said Lady Jane. “We have to accept 
things as we find them. And I say again, it is 
flying in the face of Providence to receive this 
man as if he were a well-born and respectable 
member of society.” 

“Mr. Arrol does not doubt his respectability,” 
said Elsie, who, now that she had committed her- 
self to the acquaintance, felt bound to uphold its 
dignity. “ And of course he has means of know- 
ing things which other people have not.” 

“No doubt Mr. Arrol has his reasons,” said 
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Lady Jane, lifting her upper lip just enough to 
show the sharp white pointed tooth which was 
her survival of the archaic tusk. “ Business 
men have a different code from—” she was go- 
ing to say gentlemen, but she checked herself in 
time. The bank held sundry documents which 
compelled respect even from Lady Jane. 

Elsie Arrol was neither sharp-witted nor sen- 
sitive. She did not supply the missing noun. 
She merely said: “ Different from people who do 
not understand business ?—Yes, I suppose they 
have. That is what my husband always says, 
And then you see, Lady Jane, how difficult it 
would be for any of us to stand out. Even Mr. 
Standish says we cannot afford to lose Mock- 
Beggar, and you know how good and sincere he 
is—how entirely superior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury all through !” 

“For all that, he prefers the cheap popularity 
of going with the majority to the nobler isolation 
of doing what is right,” said Lady Jane. 

Elsie Arrol’s round face flushed with vexation. 
She could bear my lady to gibe her husband, but 
not her friend. 

“Mr, Standish is a man whose decision com- 
mands respect,” she said, boldly. “And, as Mr. 
Arrol says, we may regret that Mr. Carew has 
come here and taken Mock-Beggar and every- 
thing, but he is quite harmless, and we must 
make the best of him; and Miss Carew is very 
handsome and very harmless too. So there we 
are, and we cannot help ourselves.’* 

“ You are a dutiful wife, I see,” said Lady Jane. 

“ A woman’s honor is in her submission,” said 
Elsie Arrol, who knew that my Lady had the whip- 
hand here at Clinton Hall, and was the naviga- 
ting captain where French Clinton was only the 
figure-head on board. 

She was not afraid of Lady Jane. These in- 
sensitive little women who are pleased with them- 
selves, and are affiliated to some out-of-the-way 
sect, never are afraid of any one beyond their 
own hierophants and prophets; and as Lady 
Jane was Philistine to her backbone, Elsie felt 
so far her superior. Hence they rarely met 
without crossing swords on one matter if not 
another; and to Elsie, Lady Jane was a terma- 
gant, and to Lady Jane, Elsie Arrol was a spit- 
fire. 

Would the subject of this wretched ball never 
be exhausted? Were they all in a conspiracy 
to annoy Lady Jane with details she did not 
wish to hear? Yet how could she refuse to list- 
en? Well-bred folks are bound by their own 
code, and noblesse oblige, even when the vul- 
ture is pecking at your liver. Blood may be 
blue, lips thin, the will of iron, but the social 
law is stronger than the individual. Wherefore 
my Lady Jane had to sit and listen to stories 
about the Carews, which, at first revolting, soon 
grew to have a horrible fascination for her, ever 
expecting as she did to come on the traces of 
some abomination which should satisfy even her 
hate. That hate was like a voiceless snake 
creeping stealthily through the grass on the traces 
of its foe. It never slept, it never paused—and 
never would—till it had struck its fangs into 
the heart of the creature followed. 

When Mrs. Ellacombe, hoping to waken up 
what of the mother she had in her, spoke of Yet- 
ta’s sweetness and gentleness, her want of female 
companionship, of careful chaperonage—and yet 
see how well she was doing, unguided !—Lady 
Jane put on her hardest expression—the expres- 
sion which made her still handsome if sharp-fea- 
tured face as stony as a Medusa, and refused to 
be interested “ in a girl who was not even a social 
quadroon—who was but a half-caste in the way 
of legitimacy”—beyond saying that her “state 
of isolation was positively indelicate and almost 
immoral.” 

“Who is to look after her, as a good girl should 
be looked after?” she asked, carping at cireum- 
stance after the fashion of her kind. “A maid 
cannot give her lessons on conduct, or even tell 
her that her dress is toolow. What can she be, 
given up only to creatures no better than her own 
grandmother? She must of necessity be bad; 
and no arguments can convince me to the con- 
trary.” 

But when Mr. Ellacombe deplored the new de- 
parture of luxury and show taken in that famous 
ball, she joined hands with him eagerly, and said 
he was perfectly right—it was a shameful waste, 
and only a parvenu like that dreadful man could 
have been guilty of it. 

When Fitz-George Standish plaintively confess- 
ed that he would have preferred something with 
more ethereal purpose and artistic suggestiveness, 
she joined hands with him too, and instead of her 
usual polite sneer endorsed his criticism as quite 
a right-minded and valiant opinion. But when 
he afterward, raising his-eyes to the ceiling, touch- 
ed on the pearly purity, the alabaster transpar- 
ency of Miss Carew, she snapped at him viciously, 
and disputed the pearl and the alabaster so acri- 
moniously as not to leave a trace of either. The 
homely vein running through her own four daugh- 
ters, of whom not one was really pretty and some 
were really plain, was a very blue-bottle in my 
lady’s ointment. How she—a beautiful woman 
in her day—and French, a handsome man, could 
have produced four such unbeautiful little maid- 
ens, after having given to the world Maurice, who 
was likea modernized Ajax, and Lanfrey, who was 
like St. John, was a fault in heredity she had not 
enough science to explain nor enough patience to 
accept. But her daughters being so undeniably 
homely, she felt bound by all the laws of maternal 
loyalty to deny the supremacy of other girls— 
thinking that to pull down their pretensions raised 
those of her own by so much. 

As for Mr. Arrol’s common-sense way of look- 
ing at the thing, without sentiment or prejudice, 
she held it in horror. This Laodicean manner 
of judging life was a sin, according to her, and 
would bring its own punishment with it. Was 
there no such thing as principle left in the 


| world? she asked, with her cold and concentrated 





ire, like fire in the heart of an iceberg. Were 
they simply slaves of the lamp and the ring ?— 
creatures to be commanded by him who had 
most money ? 

“ Not commanded, Lady Jane,” said Mr. Arrol, 
pleasantly. “But we must confess that money 
is a power in this nineteenth century which none 
of us can afford to despise. Perhaps it is a pity 
—my wife and her fidus Achates Standish would 
say it was—that we should have gone past so 
many old-world ideas, when a man’s moral worth 
was his warrant, and his birth equivalent to place 
and power. But here we are, you see; and what 
can we make of it! We have to go with the 
times.” 

“And receive an unmarried servant-woman’s 
son among us as our equal ?” asked Lady Jane. 

“Tut! what does a man’s inherited station or 
even his illegitimacy signify when he has the 
education of a gentleman and the revenues of a 
prince?” the banker answered, in his off-hand 
way. “The housekeeper and poor old Maurice 
Clinton have both gone to kingdom come—at 
least I suppose she has by now—it is time she 
had; and what they were or did does not affect 
Mr. Carew. It is what the man is, not what his 
forebears were, which makes the vital question ; 
and Paston Carew is as good as any one else, and 
in view of his money and his daughter—think, 
the catch that girl will be with her money !— 
vastly better than many.” 

“You are free to act as you think best, of 
course,” said Lady Jane, coldly. “We on our 
side must also act as we think best. And for 
my own part I refuse to know this man. And 
Mr. Clinton feels with me.” 

“Let the best win,” said Mr. Arrol, cheerily. 
“Ina free land each man must do as he pleases.” 

Nevertheless those bonds held by the bank 
made the freedom of the Clintons somewhat 
problematical, should Mr. Arrol choose to turn 
the screw. 

Not much had been spent on the Hall in the 
late owner’s, this poor dead Humphrey’s time. 
His money had been dedicated to his stud and 
the race-course—where he had dropped more than 
he had gathered—while his house had gone bare 
and his estate had been drained—which was 
stopping up at the spigot and pouring out at the 
bung-hole, as well as killing the goose with the 
golden eggs unlaid. When he had taken pos- 
session after his cousin’s death he had certainly 
renewed a few necessary things—such as curtains 
and chintzes, etc.; but since then nothing had 
been done, and the Hall was stately shabbiness 
incarnate. Everything was out of date, and the 
youngest of the fashions was full twenty-five 
years old. The panelled walls with flying Cupids 
and huge bouquets of impossible flowers; the 
tarnished gilding of florid scroll-work to frame 
these abominations ; the carpet of gigantic roses 
and portentous fronds of fern; the chintz of 
Gargantuan tulips—all were of the basest style, 
and all wanted renewing for the sake of decency 
and cleanliness. Hitherto, however, the shabbi- 
ness of the Hall had been as the sign of their 
supremacy to the Clintons. Other little moths 
might fly up to the modern candle, paper their 
walls with pomegranates, fill their rooms with 
art furniture, own themselves of the day and the 
hour without a foot in the venerable past. But 
the Clintons were of another clay. They could 
afford to be rococo; for to be rococo with them 
was to be genealogical, hereditary, and confessing 
to links between the present and the past. Now 
things were changed. The renovation of Mock- 
Beggar, for two generations their own annex, 
was the glove thrown down tothem. They must 
take it up and fight. out the quarrel to the end. 

The Clinton energy, which had in many in- 
stances hurried on the men of the family to brave 
or wild, great or only rash deeds, in their youth, 
wasamatteroftemperament. Being thus merely 
conditional, it passed into indolence with age. 
Only physical, not mental, it quieted with the 
passions and faded with the strength; and he 
who in his youth could not be held by cart-ropes, 
in his old age could not be stirred by dynamite. 
This energy was just at the ebb with French, 
and Lady Jane knew it. She knew that she 
must strike now if at all. She did not confess 
even to her husband the jealous pain that gnaw- 
ed her heart when she heard of ail that had been 
done at Mock-Beggar. Neither did he confess 
to her. They only agreed together that they 
must do something to the Hall—they must re- 
new it, and go into the matter thoroughly. The 
furniture, the frontage, the garden, the houses— 
all had to be overhauled. They must restore 
the orchid-house and pinery made by old Mau- 
rice; and they must grow early strawberries and 
peaches. No place of pretensions equal to theirs 
was without these things. Why, even the Ella- 
combes grew orchids, and the Harcourts had 
strawberries on the first of May! They—the 
first family here—they, the Clintons—must move 
with the times, and not allow themselves to be 
distanced. Things were changed from what they 
used to be—more the pity !—but no man could 
put back the hands of time, and it was a ques- 
tion of self-preservation and holding on. 

“ And then this hideous furniture !” said Lady 
Jane, plucking at a faded tulip as if it had been 
a hedgehog beneath her arm. “ Your father had 
no taste, poor dear man; and things are as bad 
as in old Maurice’s time. Something must be 
done, French. Our honor demands it.” 

“Yes,” said French; “I see.” 

But neither confessed that it was the foul hag 
Invidia, sitting on their necks like the toad which 
squatted at Eve’s ear, who inspired them with 
these thoughts, and made them hold their honor 
to be involved in the squandering of money they 
could not afford, that they might vie with a rich- 
er man—their natural foe. The thing had to be 
done. Human nature was too strong for reason, 
and flesh and blood carried it over caution. French 
Clinton plunged headlong into the abyss, and or- 
ders went forth like so many dragons’ teeth sown 





by a financial Cadmus. Everything was to be 
done thoroughly and everything at once; and the 
workmen who had whistled after Paston cheered 
French Clinton to the echo, and said, “ Here, if 
you like, is a gentleman who knows his place and 
our rights !” 

There was no paring of the edges at the Hall 
—no scraping of the gilt from the gingerbread. 
Everything was solid, rich, sufficient, with good 
percentages for the middle-men, and a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work to all besides. It was 
jubilee-time to the losers by Paston’s hard fist, 
and a solatium of full efficiency; and the Clin- 
tons recovered at a bound the leeway they had 
lost when the rich Indian Nabob first came to 
take the wind out of their sails to fill his own. 
But they never reflected that they were paying 
for their enemy’s short-comings, and that extras 
were heaped on their bills because righteous 
charges had been docked off his. 

Paston smiled grimly when he heard it all. He 
knew about those bonds lodged at the bank, as 
well as about the rents and the depreciation of 
the land. 

“They cannot do it,” he said to himself. 
“They are bound to go to the bank; and I will 
have gone before them.” 

Meanwhile he waited. He could afford to wait. 
The Clintons had sworn to ruin him, and he had 
sworn to destroy them. Which of the two would 
fulfil his vow remained as yet undecided. 

[to BE CONTINUED.] 





A SOUTHERN PLANTATION. 


ky E country in winter never wears a very cheer- 
ful face, but a cotton plantation at this sea- 
son looks particularly dreary. The worm-fences 
which enclose it, having borne the wear and tear 
of the long summer months, now hardly suffice 
to “turn stock,” and would be quite unavailing 
if the fields presented the least temptation to the 
wandering, weak-kneed cattle. As things are 
now, even the most light-minded heifer would 
not care to invade the ragged brown acres. The 
cotton has been picked, and only a few scant 
bolls remain as signs where the white harvest was 
gathered. Gates are left open and bars are down, 
for there is no longer any treasure to be guarded 
in the fields. It has all been transferred to the 
immense gin-house, now the central object of in- 
terest. Here the men are busy preparing the 
great staple for market. We could hear the 
drowsy burr of the gin as we passed. It is run 
by steam, and a reliable engineer has charge of 
it. The introduction of steam-power on this 
place is of rather recent date, and one of the 
plantation magnates, Uncle Isaiah, claims to have 
brought it about. Like some other famous men, 
however, he owes his fame to failure. Uncle 
Isaiah is, perhaps we should say was, a progress- 
ive man. The slow process of ginning cotton by 
horse-power had long vexed his enterprising spir- 
it, and when it came to his knowledge that a sec- 
ond-hand engine was for sale in the neighbor- 
hood, he regarded the opportunity as golden. 
Isaiah would be the man to revolutionize the 
community. The very thought of it seemed to 
invest him with a sort of prophetic glory as he 
strutted about among “dem slow-goin’, thick- 
skulled niggers,” depicting in glowing colors the 
time when his crop and the crops of the sur- 
rounding country should, at the smallest possible 
cost, be made ready for the earliest possible ship- 
ment. But one thing was lacking, his less enter- 
prising hearers reminded him: he must gain the 
consent of “‘ Missy,” the owner of the plantation. 
Without that, Isaiah’s genius could not soar. 
With adroit diplomacy he prepared his attack, 
well knowing that it would be no easy task to 
win the prudent and far-seeing Missy over to his 
side. And soit proved. This lady considered a 
second-hand engine a dangerous investment, and 
was not willing to incur the risk. But even the 
constant dropping of water will wear away the 
stone, and by his unwearying pertinacity Uncle 
Isaiah, sustained by several of his converts, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the wish of his heart. 
The coveted engine was bought and set up in its 
place. 

The boastful report was sent up from the plan- 
tation to Missy’s town residence that “she was 
a-goin’ ali right.” But she did not long continue in 
this happy state. A new boiler was needed. The 
engine had already cost $450. To save that, $150 
more must be expended for a boiler. When that 
was done, more tinkering was necessary, incur- 
ring further expense, until Isaiah’s engine had 
cost something over $700. In the mean time 
cotton was accumulating, and “dem slow-goin’, 
thick-skulled niggers” began to jeer. Uncle 
Isaiah’s life became a burden. He lost flesh. 
He could neither eat nor sleep. He was cross to 
his good old wife, Aunt Charlotte. To crown his 
mortification, the cotton had had to be hauled off 
elsewhere to be ginned. The dread time arrived 
for a settlement with his landlady. Uncle Isaiah 
groaned in anticipation of her displeasure. I must 
explain that the plantation is Missy’s by inherit- 
ance from “old Marse,” and the same people and 
their descendants continue to tenant it. About 
twenty of the women claim to have had the honor of 
nursing this lady, and to this day call her “ Babe.” 
She bears the title as synonymous with “ Queen.” 
How should Isaiah meet the dread array of fig- 
ures now marshalled against him? In his mis- 
ery he went to Aunt Clary for sympathy. He 
sadly recounted to her the trade, and insisted 
that “ef that engine had er bin what she was rep- 
ersented to be, that cotton would er bin ginned 
too long ago, an’ money saved on her.” But in 
vain was this sad retrospection of failure. Uncle 
Isaiah groaned and cursed the day that had de- 
stroyed his peace. 

“Sometimes I think I take a hatchet an’ bust 
up that blarsted creetur, an’ then run off som’ers, 
an’ never come back no mo’,” 

“No, no, Isaiah,” Aunt Clary interrupted ; 
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“don’t you do dat, chile, ’oase den de white folks 
know you’s biggity; den dey know you brung dat 
engine here for devilment.” She shook her head 
sadly, and proceeded to comfort him as best she 
could: “I don’ know what Babe gwine do, an’ I 
don’ know what she gwine say, but I'll go ‘long 
wid you, Isaiah, an’ one ting I Ain say in your fa- 
vor—I don’ bleeve you meant no devilment when 
you brung dat engine here. I don’t bleeve you did. 
Dat much I kin say.” And so, with this sympa- 
thizer and able advocate, Uncle Isaiah sadly wend- 
ed his way to town on reckoning day. 

It happened that many other tenants were there 
before him, and Missy was so busy that she could 
give the unhappy Isaiah but small attention. His 
affairs were speedily adjusted, and the dreaded 
scolding did not come. Uncle Isaiah stepped out 
of Missy’s presence with joyful alacrity. In spite 
of his years, he felt a youthful inclination to exe- 
cute a double shuffle on the back piazza. Aunt 
Clary, who had stood by, in case her evidence 
should be needed to clear Isaiah of the charge of 
premeditated “ devilment,” could not repress her 
exultant sympathy. 

She stepped behind the door, beckoning and 
winking with all her might. “ Look here, Babe. 
Unk Isaiah gwine hug Charlotte when he git 
home. He ain’t hardly spoke a good word to 
dat ’oman for three munt, but he gwine hug her 
to-night, Babe.” 

It is true that Isaiah’s effort was a failure, but 
out of it grew a second attempt, which resulted 
in the purchase of an altogether new engine, 
now the beating heart of that body of workers 
which we pass on our way to the Quarter. Here 
one sees reminders of a time that has forever 
passed away. A double row of frame cottages 
extends about half a mile, shaded by china-trees, 
leafless at this season, but full of the shrivelled 
yellow berries on which the robins delight to feed. 
At one end of the long avenue stands “ the ball- 
room,” scene of many a light-hearted revel under 
the benignant sway of “ole Marse.” Since as- 
suming the responsibilities of freedom, religion 
rather than revelry has been cultivated, and the 
room is now used for a store-house. Near it 
stands “the bridal chamber,” where in slavery 
times the newly married resided until a house 
could be built for them on the street. The good 
man who once owned this large plantation ruled 
over,his people like a patriarchal king. He per- 
sonally supervised and instructed them. To this 
day they show the good effect of his teaching in 
their superior morality. 

They are honest, industrious, and reliable ten- 
ants, keeping the old place in their own hands, 
and paying the rental to “ Missy.” There is no 
white overseer or agent. There are several men 
who rent large tracts of land and subrent it to 
“squads.” They are themselves the “agents,” 
who collect rents, and bring every cent to the 
landlady. She keeps their accounts, and they 
have implicit confidence in all that she does. 
Nothing is done without her knowledge and ap- 
proval. If a tenant wishes to buy a mule, and 
has not the cash, it is advanced to him with the 
understanding that the mule must be given up if 
the money cannot be paid back at the end of two 
years, There has never yet been a case of failure, 
nor are there any “ bad debts” on the plantation. 

As we were to spend the day at the Quarter, 
we left our lunch basket with Aunt Flora while 
we drove on to inspect “the house.” The drive 
to this deserted old mansion is grandly shaded 
by magnificent water-oaks. There are stil] traces 
of beauty about the grounds, but every available 
spot has been planted in cotton. The house is 
built of brick, and was once a lovely home. No 
one lives in it now. The empty rooms seemed 
to mock us with voices from a far-away past. 
It was very sad, and we did not linger here. Re- 
turning to the Quarter, we found Aunt Flora ar- 
rayed in clean white apron and kerchief, waiting 
for us to partake of the dinner which she had 
temptingly arrayed on her pine table. She wait- 
ed on us with the most respectful assiduity, hov- 
ering over “Babe” like a mother indeed. Our 
visit was a great event, and attracted ali the 
young children and stragglers to the favored cab- 
in. Aunt Flora did not allow them to invade 
her domicile; but they crowded about the door, 
and some bold urchins clambered up to the’ win- 
dows. When we left in the “town carriage,” a 
long procession followed us. As we drove along, 
Missy gave me a bit 0 Aunt Flora’s history. I 
must preface this by remarking that the heroine 
is not handsome, but quite the contrary; in fact, 
Nature was most unkind to Aunt Flora. She 
has a cast in one eye, a twist of the mouth, and 
a general expression of countenance that, even 
in her best days, repelled the gallantry which her 
heart secretly coveted. She had suffered a sense 
of isolation for a long time. Girl after girl was 
carried off into the blissful estate of matrimony, 
while Flora, in the language of them that mock- 
ed, was left “hangin? on de bush.” No one 
claimed the mellow fruit because of its forbid- 
ding rind. At last the disheartened damsel re- 
solved to take a bold step in her own interest. 
Her master, on the eve of a trip to New Orleans, 
asked Flora, as he did all the servants about the 
house, what she would like him to bring her from 
the city. 

“ Marster, I wants you to bring me a husban’,” 
was her ready answer. 

““What sort of one would you prefer, Flora 2” 

“T don’ know, sir. Jes a ginger-cake nizger. 
] likes that color. But I don’ want no ole man. 
Jes git me a ginger-cake nigger.” 

In New Orleans,Mr. M remembered Flora’s 
modest request. A fine-looking man of the ginger- 
cake type was for sale. Mr. M asked him if 
he wished to marry, and explained that he want- 
ed to procure a husband for one of his women at 
home. John had a horror of remaining in the 
hands of the speculator, recognized the value of 
the present opportunity, and quickly signified his 
willingness to marry the lady in question, re- 
gardiess of particulars. The sum of $1500 was 











paid forhim. He accompanied his new master on 
his return to S——, and, it may be supposed, felt 
some curiosity to behold the being for whom he 
had been selected, Not less anxiously did Flora 
look forward to meeting the husband for whom 
she had so boldly challenged Fate. 

It was a mutual disappointment. 

In spite of Flora’s amiable and even amatory 
feelings, her unruly eye spoke not the language 
of her heart, and John, in the face of all the hor- 
rors of nigger-trader and prairie mud, felt the 
other alternative too inuch for him. He rueful- 
ly acknowledged to. Mr. M the perturbation 
of spirit into which, he had been thrown by the 
appearance of his destined bride. 

Mr. M was a humane and patient man. He 
had endeavored to please Flora by getting her 
a husband. The man had expressed his entire 
willingness to marry, and although F. was not 
attractive, her master knew her real worth, and 
that she would make John a good wife. But 
the matter was not to be forced, even after the 
expenditure of fifteen hundred dollars to bring 
it about. 

Said Mr. M—— to John: “I bought you to be 
Flora’s husband. You are the sort of man that 
she likes, and I am sure she will make you a 
good wife, though she is not handsome. I have 
no use for you unless you are willing to take 
her. You may now try the lower plantation, and 
if at the end of two weeks you are not willing to 
come to terms, that must be your future home.” 

Glad to escape the influence of that evil eye, 
John betook himself to the plantation, Two 
weeks’ experience of prairie mud and mules 
brought him to reconsider his matrimonial pros- 
pects. After all, the eye would not be so bad 
when once a fellow could get used to it, and 
Flora’s position in the family was such as to se- 
cure for him many advantages. The match be- 
gan to have a positive attraction. His mind was 
made up before the two weeks had quite expired, 
and he joyfully returned to his waiting bride, 
resolved to take her “for better, for worse.” 
They were honestly married, and lived very hap- 
pily ever afterward—until the surrender, at least, 
when historic justice compels me to say that 
John went back to Georgia to his first love, but 
he comes regularly once a year to see Aunt 
Flora, for whom he has a great regard. 











THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ITALY. 


\ JE had not been many days in Rome when, 

tempted by a bright afternoon in carly 
spring, we went to take a drive in the beautiful 
grounds of the Villa Borghese, now the fashion- 
able promenade of the Italian capital. The Ro- 
man eleganti have deserted their former resort 
on the Pincian Hill since King Humbert and Queen 
Margherita have shown their preference for the 
Borghese Gardens, and on Sunday afternoons, in 
particular, the throng there rivals the similar 
assemblages in the Parisian Bois de Boulogne. 
We had not gone very far when our driver drew 
his horse up by the road-side. “Il Re!” he an- 
nounced, in a flurried, excited way. Heads were 
bared, and carriages and foot-passengers alike 
made way for the little open vehicle, drawn by 
two superb spirited horses, in which sat Humbert 
1, the second King of United Italy. He was act- 
ing as his own charioteer, and how he managed to 
hold his whip and his reins and guide his horses, 
and yet to lift his hat continually in response to 
the incessant salutations by which he was greet- 
ed, was then and still is an insoluble problem. A 
grave, soldier-like personage is King Humbert, 
with hair and mustache rapidly turning gray, de- 
spite his comparative youth—for he is only forty- 
one years old. The student of English history 
contemplates his Majesty with redoubled interest 
on remembering that, according to the strict laws 
of primogeniture, he, and not Queen Victoria, is 
the lawful sovereign of England. He derives 
his descent from: Charles L, through that mon- 
arch’s youngest daughter, Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Gaston d’Orleans, the brother of Louis XIV., 
while the present royal family of England is 
descended from James I. only, George I. having 
been that monarel’s. great-grandson. Henrietta 
Maria, Duchess of Orleans, left two daughters. 
The eldest married Charles II. of Spain, and died 
young and childless; the second became the wife 
of the Duke of Savoy, and the direct ancestress 
of the present royal family of Italy. When, aft- 
er the Revolution of 1688, the succession to the 
English crown was settled by act of Parliament, 
all Catholic claimants were excluded, and thus the 
house of Savoy was forced to make way for the 
house of Hanover. When Henriette Marie, the 
French Queen of Charles I., resolved upon edu- 
cating her youngest and favorite child in her own 
faith, in defiance of the express commands of her 
husband, she probably did not imagine that by 
that act she was depriving her descendants of 
their birthright as heirs to the English crown. 
Neither did the young French officer, Bernadotte, 
when he kindly protected and entertained a band 
of Swedish prisoners during one of the earlier 
campaigns of Napoleon, realize that he was lay- 
ing the foundations of a royal throne for him- 
self and his descendants, the only durable one 
amongst all those created by the gigantic power 
of the conqueror of Europe; for it was that ac- 
tion that caused the Swedish authorities to select 
him as their Crown Prince from amongst the 
brilliant galaxy of military talent that surrounded 
the throne of the French Emperor. 

But we have wandered very far from the love- 
ly grounds of the Villa Borghese, and from our 
record of that memorable drive, during which 
we not only met King Humbert, but Queen Mar- 
gherita as well—a fair-haired, sunny-faced lady, 
bowing from side to side, with a smile as bright 
as the spring sunshine overhead, in response to 
the greetings of her subjects. Such was our first 
impression of the lovely Italian Queen. Attired 
in ruby velvet, bordered with Russian sable furs, 





she looked gay and blooming, and not in the least 
as though she were oppressed with the cares of 
her position. She is very sweet and winning in 
manner, and her beauty would be incontestable 
were it not for one striking defect, her nose is 
of truly portentous length, and the charm of her 
otherwise lovely countenance is thereby greatly 
marred, But her chief attraction lies in her ex- 
pression, which is peculiarly gracious and femi- 
nine, at once womanly and queenly. She is live- 
ly and sociable in temperament, delights in enter- 
taining, and dresses to perfection, her toilettes 
being usually of Parisian origin. She has great 
taste in dress, preferring soft neutral tints and 
delicate shades to more striking effects and glar- 
ing colors. One of her later ball dresses was in 
heliotrope velvet and pale lilac satin, embroidered 
by hand with flowers and arabesques in shaded 
beads of those same hues, and looped with clus- 
ters of pale blue feathers. She wears white a 
great deal, and her favorite ornament is the fa- 
mous Savoy necklace of eight rows of pearls, pre- 
sented to her by her late father-in-law, King Vic- 
tor Emanuel, on the occasion of her marriage, 
and said to be the finest in Europe. It is valued 
at $400,000. The first three rows of this peer- 
less necklace closely encircle the throat of the 
royal wearer, and the other strings fall each low- 
er and lower, till the last one comes below her 
waist. Queen Margherita recently sat for her 
portrait in the dress worn by her at a grand fancy 
ball, the costume of her husband’s Stuart ances- 
tress, the Duchess of Orleans. It was a hunting 
dress in mouse gray velvet, with a long waistcoat 
of pale rose-pink embroidered satin. With her 
graceful head shaded by a broad Louis XIV hat 
in gray velvet, ornamented with pink and gray 
plumes, and wearing her splendid pearls, the 
“ Pearl of Italy,” as she is called, looked a worthy 
representative of the race of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Much of the personal popularity of the royal 
family of Italy is due to the genial brightness 
and sweetness and social tact of the Queen. She 
had a hard task before her when she married 
her cousin Humbert, then only Crown Prince. 
The Italian court, deprived for many years of a 
lady to preside over its ceremonies and entertain- 
ments, had become thoroughly disorganized. The 
wife of Victor Emanuel, Queen Adelaide, had 
died thirteen years before, and the Sardinian 
King resembled his great ancestor, Henry LV. of 
France, too much in his private life as well as 
in his great regal qualities to have maintained 
much social elegance and dignity around his 
widowed throne. When Victor Emanuel be- 
came King of Italy, the difficulties of the Prin- 
cess Marglierita’s task were redoubled. The 
great bodies of the Roman aristocracy were, as 
a rule, attached to the cause of the Pope, and 
frowned on the royal family as sacrilegious in- 
terlopers. Society in general followed in the 
track of its leaders, and with the more alacrity 
on account of the jealousy that has always exist- 
ed in southern Italy against the more prosperous 
north. But the intelligence and womanly fasci- 
nations and social tact of the Princess Margherita 
triumphed over all sectarian prejudices and sec- 
tional jealousies. She had a pleasant word anda 
winning smile for every one who approached her. 
She possesses to an extraordinary degree the truly 
royal gift of never forgetting the name or the 
face of any one who has ever been presented to 
her. Many astern Roman noble of the Papalini 
set succumbed to the gracious charm of the royal 
lady who inquired with so much interest about the 
health of his consumptive daughter, and the pro- 
jected marriage of his eldest son. And foreign 
diplomates were loud in their praises of the ac- 
complished Princess, who not only conversed 
with each of them in his own language, but 
showed a knowledge of the literature of foreign 
nations often surpassing that enjoyed by the 
representatives of those nations. For Margheri- 
ta of Savoy is a thorough linguist, speaking and 
writing not only the languages of continental Eu- 
rope, but also English to perfection. She is a 
great admirer of our American poets, and one of 
the ornaments of her boudoir is a complete and 
uniform set of their works, very elegantly bound, 
the offering of an American gentleman who was 
delighted with her praises and appreciation of the 
poems of Longfellow, Bryant, and Poe. 

The mother of Queen Margherita was a German 











princess, having been the sister of the present | 


King of Saxony, Albert Frederic, who married iv 
1853 the Princess Caroline von Wasa. This lady 
was that Princess Wasa who came near being the 
Empress of France in place of the fair and un 
fortunate Eugénie. Negotiations for her hand 
were opened by Louis Napoleon a few months 
after he ascended the throne, and were progress- 
ing favorably, when they were brought to an end 
in a rather curious The bridegroom 
elect sent a famous French physician to take a 
look at the lady, and to report respecting her 
health and physique, which fact, coming to the 
ears of her parents, ied to a final and indignant 
rejection of the imperial proposal. She would 
not have suited the French people very well as 
the consort of their sovereign, as she is neither 
beautiful nor elegant-looking. She is now a stout, 
comely matron, with dark eves and hair and a 
ruddy complexion, resembling nothing so much 
as the housekeeper of some aristocratic mansion, 
and quite confirming by her appearance the re- 
port that her favorite occupation is making pre- 
serves and jellies—a branch of cookery in which 
she is said to excel. She contracted a serious 
illness last year in the fruit season by over-devo- 
tion to her favorite pursuit. Queen Caroline is 
childless, but is said to be very unaffectedly fond 
of her husband’s nephews, the sons of Prince 
George, his brother, the present heir to the throne. 

The young Prince of Naples, the future King 
of Italy, is the only child of King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita. He is now nearly seventeen 
years old, and has outgrown all his early delicacy 
of constitution, being a noble-looking boy, with a 
fine serious countenance and a brow of remark- 
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able breadth and massiveness. To judge by that 
nobly moulded head and by his grave, earnest 
eyes, we should fancy him to be a youth of un- 
usual force of character. He has much of his 
mother’s grace of manner, and is extremely pop- 
ular with his future subjects, being kept busy 
during his daily drives in returning their saluta- 
tions, which he does with scrupulous politeness. 
We wonder how many hats he and his father 
and his uncle Prince Amadeo wear eut ‘n the 
course of the year. 

This last-named gentleman, ex-King of Spain, 
the only brother of King Humbert, and next heir 
to the Italian throne after the Prince of Naples, 
is one of the most elegant-looking princes of Eu- 
rope. Unlike his father and his brother, who 
were more soldier-like than princely in bearing 
and in appearance, he looks “ every inch a king.” 
Tall and graceful, with brilliant Italian eyes, jet 
black hair and beard prematurely sprinkled with 
silver, and finely cut attenuated features shad- 
owed by the mysterious sadness of his Stuart an- 
cestry, he is the very embodiment of a nineteenth- 
century Hamlet. Despite the peculiar princeli- 
ness of his aspect, he is by no means addicted to 
regal exclusiveness. We lave seen him travers- 
ing the streets of Turin on foot, accompanied 
only by his eldest son, Prince Emanuel, who is 
a few months older than the Prince of Naples. 
Every head was bared on the passage of the dig- 
nified, distingué-looking gentleman and his gal- 
lant boy, and murmured vivas as well as gestures 
testified to their popularity. Prince Amadeo is 
a widower, his wife, the high-spirited and intel- 
lectual Maria della Cisterna, having died nine 
years ago, worn out, it is said, by the trials and 
annoyances that she endured in Spain during her 
two years of queenship in that country. They 
were a very united couple, and we are told that 
her husband has never ceased to mourn her loss, 
Once within the last few years lie was approached 
by an envoy from a foreign court, who came to 
sound him respecting a possible second matri- 
monial alliance, with a princess belonging to one 
of the first royal families of Europe. Prince 
Amadeo, for sole answer, turned back his sleeve 
and silently showed the speaker the bracelet of 
his dead wife’s hair, which has never left his 
wrist. That mute response was final, and the 
envoy bowed and retired. 

Queen Maria Pia of Portugal, the younger sis- 
ter of King Humbert, shares with her fair sister- 
in-law the reputation of being one of the most 
elegant princesses of Europe, and with Prince 
Amadeo that of being one of the most regal of 
all the members of the different royal families in 
carriage and in manners. 

The Princess Clotilde has virtually retired from 
the world, and devotes her life to religious exer- 
cises and to charitable works. There was talk 
of a marriage between her only daughter, the 
Princess Maria Letitia, and the eldest son of 
Prince Amadeo. But the young lady is ten years 
older than Prince Emanuel, and so the negotia- 
tions were fruitless, Next an alliance was ar 
ranged for her with Prince Torlonia, of Rome, 
but the Pope interposed his veto, and the match 
was broken off. The young lady seems to stand 
a very good chance of dying unmarried, the Bona- 
parte blood being looked upen with considerable 
disfavor by the royal families of Europe. 





Hand-Bag with Embroidered Band. 
See illustration on page 124. 

DarK-COLORED plush or velveteen is used to 
make this bag. <A piece nineteen inches long by 
eight wide is required. It is lined with silk, and 
a stiff foundation or canvas interlining is placed 
between the plush and the lining. One end, 
which forms the flap, is sloped to a point six 
inches deep; the other end is folded up, and the 
sides are joined by a band of plush-striped can- 
vas ribbon. <A band of the same ribbon borders 
the flap, and this is embroidered with chenille 
pansies along the canvas space between the plush 
stripes. The plush handle is crossed with silk 
stitches, and plush tassels are attached at the 
sides. 





A SCENE AT BEAUFORT. 

\ IND and water come as near doing all 

man’s labor at Beaufort, on the southern 
coast of North Carolina, as in any other part of 
the world. It is an ancient place, and as quaint 
as it is old. Across the river is Morehead City, 
which has lately become one of the most attract- 
ive summer resorts on the South Atlantic coast. 
Visitors from half a dozen States find comfort 
and society there for half the year, and large ho- 
tels, a railroad, and other conveniences of mod- 
ern life have changed the beach past recognition 
by persons who knew it a dozen years ago; but 
generations before Morehead City was thouglit 
of, or the railroad ran down to the sea, Beaufort 
considered itself a town of importance. The 
changes that time has made necessary in that 
region have all taken place at Morehead, and 
Beaufort remains one of those picturesque and 
precious old places where change is synonymous 
with sacrilege. The houses, of course, are old, 
but the people seem older. The negro is hum- 
ble in manner, odd in dress, wholly unaimbi- 
tious, and though in most Southern towns the 
negro is peculiarly like the negro in every other 
Southern town, here he has individuality, antiq- 
uity, and quaintness. 

It is said that there are not half a hundred 
wheels in the county. The people go every- 
where in boats. In boats they go to preaching, 
to the court-house, to the trading places, and to 
their neighbors’ residences. It is a rural Ven- 
ive, rude as the gondolas are, and the gondoliers 
as well. Not only do the people travel by water, 
but out of the water also they get their subsist 
ence. Once a year they go into the marshes, 
and drive the wild ponies into captivity, and take 
such beasts of burden as they need; but the ox 
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yet knows the plough in all that region—wherever the earth feels 
it—for ploughing is a mere incident in the life of an amphibious 
people. What grain is grown, however, must be ground, and the 
grinding is done by windmills. Most of these mills were built so 
long ago that their builders had memory of Flemish architecture, 
and there is nothing in Flanders that now seems odder or older. 
New windmills there are not, because there is nothing new in 
Beaufort, and because if a man were to build a mill nowadays, he 
would not build a windmill. But the dignity of the miller is 
greater than if the mill were larger, and the peck of grain is 
ground with all the elaborate preparation of sails and adjust- 
ment of stones, and with all the important gossip, that could pos- 















FURLING THE SAILS ON THE OLD MILL. 


sibly attend the grinding of the whole product of a “ bonanza” 
wheat farm by the “ patent process” in St. Paul. It is an unwor- 
thy miller in Beaufort who should set greater store by his toll 
than by his tale. 

A Venetian sky hangs over the old town too. The peculiarly 
beautiful Southern sky that in calm weather folds itself about the 
distant capes and lets down its skirts into the sea, beautiful with a 
different beauty every hour, and as gorgeous at sunrise and sun- 
down as it is serene at mid-day, fills life so full of the satisfaction 
of repose that man is content to deny himself the satisfaction 
that follows labor. So he labors little. In stormy weather, when 
Hatteras becomes a terror, nowhere do the heavens become angrier. 

















But in serene or rough weather it is the wind that the miller 
trusts to do his work; and neither calm nor storm changes his 
simple carelessness of civilization. Across the river the pleasure- 
seekers may bathe from May till October; he bathes none the oft- 
ener for such freaks of fashion. They regard him and his old town 
as curiosities ; he returns the compliment, and he has the advan- 
tage of them in this—they must go to see him, while he can stay 
at home to see them. The sand is everywhere a foot deep, and 
pavements have not been thought of in Beaufort. He that does 
not travel by water, therefore, travels through land; and the old 
miller has never had any desire to go anywhere or to do anything 
else so unnatural in so conservative a community, 
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Lady’s Knitted 
Leggings. 


TuEse leggings are 
knitted with fine black 
woollen stocking yarn 
and steel needles. Be- 
gin at the top, casting 
on 104 stitches, and 
knit in rounds. Ist 
round.—Work in plain 
knitting throughout. 
2d round.—This forms 
a row of holes, through 
which an elastic braid 
is afterward run. By 
turns put the wool 
around the needle and 
knit 2 stitches together. 
In the next round the 
put-over represents a 
stitch. 8d-138th 
rounds.—Work these 
136 rounds in ribbed 
knitting, 2 stitches 
plain and 2 purled by 
turns; of these rounds 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Lea- 


GINGS FOR CHILD FROM 2 


To 3 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2. ] 


For pattern and description 


see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 46. 





Fig. 1.—Piain anp Vetver-stripep Woon Costume.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Cuitp’s Piusa Toursay 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., 


the 62d-9l1st 
are worked to 
and fro in rows 
to form the 
bend of the 
knee; in the 
61st row knit 
only 65 stitch- 
es, omitting 
the last 39; in 
the next row 
knit only the 
first 26, omit- 
ting another 
39 at the other 
end ; and after 
this, in every 
successive row 
up to the 90th 
inclusive, add 
1 stitch of 
those omitted, 
and in the 91st 
row resume all 
that remain at 


Figs. 


Fig 


50-52. 


2.—-SerGe anp Piusn Costume. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Lapy'’s Corset Watst.—Back anp Front.—Cvt 


Parrern, No. 3793: Price, 15 Cr 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 






GENTLEMAN’S JERSEY 


For pattern and description see Suppl 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 35-38, 











Pevertne Mantie.—Cut Pattern, No. 3795 
For pattern and description see Supplement, N 


the end. 139th-152d rounds.—First 3 
knitting throughout, then 3 rounds put 
then 3 rounds plain; in the 148th row k 
by turns; in the 149th-151st purl 1 and 
in the 152d knit 1 and purl 3 by turns. 


NTS. 


IL., Figs. 6-12. 


Fig. 2.—Piain aNp VELVET-STRIPED 
Woo. Costume.—Back. 


: Price, 20 Cents. 
o. VIL, Figs. 31-34. 


rounds in plain 
‘led throughout, 
nit 1 and purl 3 
knit 3 by turns; 
Repeat the pat- 





Fig. 2.—Crocuer Stitch ror Cxitp’s Leaanes, 


Fie. 1.—Fei Size. 





Caitp’s Cioran anp Fur Tursan.—Cvt 


Patrern, No. 3794: Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Figs. 13-15. 





[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 


purl 1; repeat. 
5th and 6th 
rounds. — By 
turns knit 5 
and purl 5. 
7th round.— 
Knit 2, put the 
wool over, knit 
1, put over, 
knit 2, purl 2, 
put over, purl 
1, put over, 
purl 2; re- 


10th rounds 
—Knit 7 and 
purl 7 by 
turns; at the 
end of the 10th 
round cast off 
the stitches, 
and then fast- 
en off the end 
of the wool se- 
curely, 







tern formed by the 
139th—152d rounds 10 
times, and then work 
once more the 139th 

147th, but in the last 2 
repetitions of the pat 
tern, at intervals of 
an equal number of 
rounds, narrow 4 times 
in each pattern, 1 stitch 
at the beginning of the 
round and 1 at the end 
for each 
The next 58 rounds are 
in ribbed knitting, 2 
plain and 2 purled, and 
these are followed by 
10 rounds for the frill 
at the bottom, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Knit 
1, put the wool over, 
knit 1, purl 1, put the 


wool over, purl 1; re- 


narrowing. 


peat. 2d and 3d 
rounds.—Knit 3 and 
purl 3 by turns, 4th 


round.—Knit 1, twice 
by turns put the wool 
over and knit 1, then 
purl 1, twice by turns 
put the wool over and 





Lapy’s Kyirrep 
LEGGINGS. 
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Fig. 1.—Seree anp Piusa Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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SOMETHING NEW 

And most important. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine, 
can furnish you work that you can do at great profit, 
and live at home. Either sex; all ages. Asa 
Rawxp, Westboro, Mass., writes us that he made $60 
pre fit in a single day, Every worker can make from 
$5 to $25 and upwards per day. All is new. Capital 
not required; you are started free. Fall particulars 
free. Send your address at once.—{Adv.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 
Da. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “ It proves sat- 
isfuctory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions 
of the stomach, with general debility, such as we find 
in overworked females, with nervous headache and its 
accompaniments.” —[Adv j 





Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites possesses healing,strength-giving,and flesh- 
producing qualities thatare especially valu: able in Con- 
sumption, Serofula, General Debility, and wasting dis- 
eases of children.—( Adv.) 





Ruea’s favorite perfame, ‘‘ Linden Bloom.” Sold by 
fine drug trade. At wholesale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair 
novelties in 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HiAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 
in uation. — _Send for catalogue. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch ;Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & ¢€ 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore ‘street, , 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SERKYS’ TEA. —Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orievt. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
ekin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in cuppreneed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Price, 50c. and ¢1. =o - box. 

SERK YS’ TEA COMPAN 
54 West 234 Street, New "York. 


SOME 
NEW THINGS |! 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
BENTLEY'S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 









ods — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
ront Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 





y 


y 








Single numbers by mail, 25 cts. ; yearly, 50 cts. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 







SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 
Round Shoulders. 
perfect Skirt 8 
orter for Ladies, 









sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girla. C eaten and 
only Reliable "Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
mcasure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUCK- 
ER BRACE co., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop't. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
moet all, of either sex, to more money 

away than anything else in this 


world, Westunes awaii the workers absolutely sure. 
Te rms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Augusta, } laine. 


THIS INK Is MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


_Rovat Baxine Powper Co. .» 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








4 
‘FOOD 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by A ae 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “T Jare and 
Fe matin’ of Infanta.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO. Boston, Mass. 


PARKER'S (886 STAMPING 


For Embroidery and Paintin gk — PATTERNS! 
LarGEeR én ewe on Oe ihe & “XihB offered! 
IT CONT 


4 “ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. | 


There are 2 large Outlines for Tidies (worth 50c.), Tin 
design 5 in. wide for scarf (worth 25c.), Large Clover - 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 tor Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case. Pansy for ladies’ bag nt Spray of Gold- 
en Rod 6 x Ii, Top of Umbrella Case. Spiders Wet, 
Owls on a tree for Tidy, and RK FOUR 
designs for all kinds of 








work. 









These tterns 
oes call just as 


a oy ea 
yowder, pad and 
instruction book, 
Also one GOO 
felt tidy stamped, 
with sitk to work it, 
and book teach- 
ing Outline Ken 
sington, Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
other embroiders| 
Our CATALOGUE © NG Patrerns, price l5c., _ 
1886 SurrLemMent, price l0c., containing over 80 Pac 
OF NEW DESIGNS, together with our Illustrated Price List 
will also be sent. Everything above ( worth #7 ) mailed 
for ®1. For $1.50 we will send the above outfit ond 
the 35 patterns of our 1885 outfit, making 83 Patte 
for $1.50, SE _ STAMP FOR DESCRIPTION "OF 
— ON _ CY WORK. 








E. PA ER. 
L Mas + largest dealer in STAMPING and 
£ BROIDERY” MATERIALS in the world. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
4 enters its composition ; it produces every 





= cular and Te of your hair when order- | 
ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 


64 West 23d Street. 


OR *DRY-CLEAN’ DRESSES 
Guaranteeing, | aciaes.w rk. 








ss OH af pa up 
icLain, 80 


SCRAP sane. URES—A SS for 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








Have constantly on hand a full as- 
sortment of the Genuine Priestley’s Silk- 
Warp Henriettas in all qualities. 

This is the only strictly Mourning- 
Goods Store in the City 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, 
Between 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies oa 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods | Dealers. 


FOR BAKINGS OF ALL KINDS, 














FLEISCHMANN & C0' 


COMPRESSED YEAST. 


Supplied fresh Daily to Grocers Everywhere. 

Special attention is invited to our YELLow label, 
which is affixed to every cake of our yeast, and 
serves to distinguish our goods from worthless 


| imitations. 


N.B.—FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S Compressed 
Yeast is indispensably necessary in making first- 
class Buckwheat Cakes. 





Beautitul & Lastung tor UMNAMENTING 
TRANSOMS, &c. 


WINDOWS, DOORS, 





STITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cats 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Soe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. _ 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 EAST 14th ST., 


Near corner of Union Square. 


ETTINA, the latest sensation, and beyond 
doubt the most stylish front Coiffure yet in- 
vented. Fine quality Switches, beautiful Wigs, 
Grecian Double Knots, and an immense variety of 
exquisite designs in front Coiffures. Enormous re- 
duction in prices of the large stock of fine French 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Emporium for Toilet Cosmetiques in 
unequalled variety. Catalogues gratis. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
M cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 

* coming distinguished, and is found 
P among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to = address on oon of a 50-cent stal note, or 
rench Perfum- 






















Al 
- SUPERFLU ous s HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoronghly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool, You can 
and year d y and regularity of finish. 
width, and s 


They are made of the finest silk 
easily distinguish them by their softness 
They are always the same in quality, weight, 


iade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 


a yellow “Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- 
mark. They are dved in two standard shades of black. 








BY SPECIAL WARRANT. 


REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 








To Ladies enable to visit New York, we will 
forward on application Sketches of our Newest 
Designs and Patterns of suitable Cloths. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed without interview. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Iowe my 
Restoration 
toHealth 
), and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES 





JP fart a nage sae Humors, Hamiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofila, 
and Infantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remrnirs. 

Curiovra Resouvent, the new blood purificr, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, ond sa emoves the canar, 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Lnflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heale Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

Cotiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier i* in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soap, 2%.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve ax» 
Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Te Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sharp, Sudden, “Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Curi- 
ovna Antit-Patn Piaster. . 


METCALF’S SATCHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor to Clothing, 
Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles. 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of tweuty-five 
cents in postage stam 
THEODORE METCALF & C€O., 
9 at oy ag Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & ¢€ 
80 North William : Street, N. Y., Pan Agents. 











LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make @8 to $4 a day easily at tueir 
Al ‘ork sent by mail. No canvassing. Address 


with stamp, Crown M Mf. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin’ti, O. 


** MIKADO.” 
Beautiful new set of Japanese Plaques a six 
2-cent ‘stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BP od Berne information send your 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER, 
“ Bast 14th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Or Auv Kinvs Prompriy 
done. For circular address 

















Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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23d STREET 


Le Bontillier Brothers 


ARE CONTINUING THE GREAT 


TERMINATING SALE 


OF THEIR ENTIRE STOCK, AT A 


SACRIFICE, 


IN ORDER TO DETERMINE AN 


EXPIRING INTEREST IN THEIR BUSINESS, 





Mail Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


Le Boutillier | ° 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


~ ALL-NIGHT INHALATION ! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Atr- 
Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy, Ee Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
incipient Consumption. 
Wii It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
i, voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
N " sleeping as usual, and without 
. any discomfort. It is used onl 
97S: at night, and is perfectly “a 
7 @r-— to the most delicate. There is 
“Sno stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
are on a whitened wall so the Pittow-InHacer, for 
——- hours at @ time, spreads a powerful he aling 
m or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 
air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold!' There 


Of 23d 








CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is dreathed in, not 





swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands 

Hon. E. L. Hevpen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prrow-Iwnater hes been of the 

reatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
te been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrha! Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 

persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
. L. HEDDEN, 88 West 49th St., New York. 

Tuomas J. L. McManus, a@ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: ‘‘ For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
Memory becameimpaired. In the mornings I could scarcely breathe 
—and never through my nose. Tapplied to four different physic 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been using the Purow-Inuater only since 
last winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendantills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Purow-Iwnater. 

Mus. M. I. Omapwiox, Richland Centre, ‘Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
‘1 was going inte Consumption. The Prrtow-Inmacer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.’ 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
InHaAcer has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimoniads, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
5 East 14th Street, New York. 

Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

When writing mention “ Hanpsr’s Bazan.” 

USE 

JALM KOSMEO, Beautifies and also purifies 
the complexion, It produces results which no other 
reparation has or can produce. It prevents and erad- 
cates Wrinkles. It is used and endorsed by the best 
Society Ladies of New York and Boston. Recommend- 
ed by leading Physicians and Chemists as being per- 
fectly harmless. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded. Price, $1.00 and $2.00 a Box—mailable. 
’ OSMEO POU DRE, warranted the best Pow- 
der in use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box 

—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible tint for Face and 
Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the Peach, 
60c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Fard Indien Conpertad, for Eyebrows and Lashes, 
$1.00 a Box—muilable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to the now 
fashionable Auburn shade, $2.00 a bottle—not mailable. 

Fiuid de Ore, or Golden Fluid, for blonding the 
Hair, price, $1.00 a Bottle—not-ms ailable. 

My Store and Stock of Human Hair is conceded to 
be the finest and most reliable in the world. Send for 
my New Illustrated Catalogue (free), and judge for 
yourselves of my styles and prices. 

MES. CC. THOMPSON, 

Removed from 240 Fifth Avenue, 

32 East 14th Street. New Y ork. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
anne bee agg 


se ia 


Invalid Chair ©o., => , +e Conn, 


CURE "vi: DEAF 


-THE 


Prcs’s PaTent IMPROVED Commeem A — Drums 
Perfect! Reste ran ph the he — Ee rform the 
a of the = Kir ble, 

in post = 
heard ra distinct 
als, FRE E. Address 













pd ortable and 
mversation and even whispers 

mony! for rilustrated book with testimoni- 

F, HISOOX, 83 Broadway, a. Y. 


| DVERTISERS can learn the cost of any pro- 
posed line of eg at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 
pee a Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
0 cents for a 100-page pamphlet. 


ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particulariy 
desirable for dressy wear, it 
nt not crease and will, 
ane by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 





: ened in White, Cream, and Beau 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade- mark ticket ‘ 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 





and l/nderwear. 





Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth 8+ *" V 


INGALLS’ BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE or Stampinea Parteans. New 1886 Kdi- 
tion. 2%6-page book, containing Tnousanps of [/- 
lustrations of STaMPixe Parreuns, including Anun- 
dreds of New designs; price 25c. Ingalls’ Instruction 
Book, gives full Instructions for Dry and Wet Stamp- 
ing ; price l5e. Our new book, How to Use Fanoy- 
Work Marertars, gives illustrated description of 
Fancy-Work Materials; price 10c. SPECIAL OF- 


renga Weeend thee” 9 BOOKS FREE car’ 
NEW 1886 STAMPING OUTFIT! 
47 Stamping Patterns << Alphabet! 


With this Ovrrrr you 
Stamping, also Stamp- 
New $1.00 SrampPine 
Complete Alphabet (26 
chiefs, Napkins, etc. ; 
vtep Stampine Part- 
Daisies, Roses, Bouquets, 
lopa, Vines, Ferns, Lilies- 
Patterns,Cherries, Bird, 
chor, Star, Fuchsia, 
Peaches, Acorns, Rose- buds, ete. Price-List of 
Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, etc.; a Freur 
Tiny and Imported Silk to work it; Ingalls’ Bia 
Cavatocur (New 1886 Edition), and Ingalls’ In- 
strevotion Book for Stamping and Painting; Box 
Powder and Pad; samples of Briags’ Transfer Patterns ; 
and our new book, How to Use Fancy -Work Materia  ; 
This Outfit sent ¥ mail, postpaid, for $1.00. 
Extra Stampina Parrerns :—Morning Glories, 1c. 
Apple Blossoms, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, 15c. Cluster 
of Strawberries, 10c. Forget-me-nots, 15. Calla Lil, 
5c. Pansies, 5c. Pond Lilies, 5c. Outline Design, 
10c. Golden Rod and Asters, 15c. Sprig of Sumac, 15c. 
Poppies, 5c. Woodbine, 15c. 





can do your own 
ing for others. Our 
OvutTrFit contains :— 
letters) for Handker- 
14 Sull size Perrora- 

TERNS, designs of 
Outlines, Strips, Scal- 
of-the- Valley, Braiding 
Butter fies, Kitten, An- 
Coxzcomb, Wheat and 





SPECIAL OFFER !—Kverything in this advertise- 
Hee ce F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


“PARTED BANG"’ 


Made of natural ICURLY 
teed ‘beco: 


ment for $2.00, 


to size and color. 
pecusitying ask, with prep’n 
$9; rw ee Cosmetics &c., 
ere Send to 
the Tiust’ ea Price-L ats 
E.Burnham, | 71 State-st Cent” T Music Hall)Chicago 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES, 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 





ARDS—Sample book and full ot outfit and lovely Xmas 
Card for 2c. stamp. Card Works, Northford, Ct. 


| Satteens, 
| Percales, 
|Ginghams. Also, a new fabric, 


Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadway & 14th St. N. Y. 


ELBERON 


Woven Damassé (Brocade) 


VELVETEEN 


In New Spring and Paris Colorings, 


SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 





c 


| Cotilteible K or 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Have opened their Spring 


| Selections in ‘*Anderson’s” 


celebrated Zephyr Ginghams, 
plaids, stripes, checks, &c. ; 
Cheviots, French 
and Embroidered 


*“‘Ondine,” in plain and fancy 


| colors. 


Droadovay A 1 9th st. 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SS = SUBSCRIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR'S 


stated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subecription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 


E BON TON AND LE MONITEUR 
4DE LA MODE UNITED, tor February, 
1896. Price, 60 cents. The handsomest Number ever 
published. Contains 
DIAGRAM OF TAILOR-CUT JACKET, 
with tight-fitting back and loose front. For sale at 
all the principal newsdealers, or the publishers, 
8. T. TAYLOR, 





























_ 930 Broadway, New York, N N. Y. 
LADIES! For what y ou pay 
~NEW for four pieces of stamping you 
com one os a outfit, 
aie > stamp thou- 
sands sof art cles { ir embroide 

or painting. Rondtbameatyle 

choice parchment patterns and 

one complete alphabet (worth 

at retail over 86) Powder, 

Pad, etc. Also Instruction 

Boo! teaching Stamping. 

Embrotdery and | Embroidery ane ete.. 2nd 

Stamping materi 4 niogue, (price 

als at wholesaie}2 cents) showing pictures of 

prices, thousands of choice designs. 

© guarantee this the 

best outfit ever offered, and will return the 

money if not satissactory. All sent for $1, 

Send for illustrated price list. Large ball Tinsel, 

cts.; = oss, 25 cts. a dozen. 

rted Embro aery Stiks 25 Skeins, 1:3 cts, 

. PRAY, Lynn, Mass. 

nae r- 
‘To HEmbroider 

Get Bratnerp & Armstrong's factory ends,called W ae 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would coat 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
ackage. Send 40 cta. in stamps or postal note to THE 
RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK C0., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadw ay, N.Y. 


U. S. PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 
The Cabinet Playing Cards, plain or gilt-edged, 
are the nicest ever produced. Sold by all dealers. 


Fult Diet, Et t 





a AT w to Reduce I gan! 
Treatment. By “The r.” Send two 2e, 
stamps for Manual. Theo. Wing, Plainfield, Coun 





OOD'S scrcxin 


gg: ag Jet Bi Superior Jee Black Brilitent 


Dressing, for preservi 
and making it Tis and u &, pi. 
the shoe easy to the foot. Makes a jet 


black brilliant ‘Anteh: Has taken the 


Have your SHox DEALER KEEP IT. 








WaBRANTED UNEQUALLED, 





HIGHEST AWARD 


COLD MEDAL. 


ger all Ht compotie titore at the World’s 
Exposit ion, OBLEANS, at which 
limfre. Ls any note competed, thus at 
which the 


texting ts superior —_—_ 
mittee of Award quickly recognized. 


BoTrLes CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY. 





GEO. 4. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Fe DNES 20, 
N.Y. be 


SPECIAL SALE 


or 
Fine Muslin and Cambric 


UNDERWEAR, 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES, INFANTS’ 
ROBES, &c., &c., 


Ripresenting or NEW SPRING STYLES, 
in exclusive designs, at prices, as usual, LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


Closing out at HALF PRICE, a (lot 
(SLIGHTLY SOILED) last season’s styles of 


UNDERWEAR, 


INFANTS’ ROBES, SLIPS 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N.Y. 


Get the new French Fashion Jou nal 


LART3~? MODE. 


LACuU No Mint CONTAINS 


5 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion News and is full of Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Get late numbers of Newsdealers or send 35c. (2c. stamps) 


W. J. Morse, Publisher, No. 6 East 14th st. N-Y, 


MISS H. E. DWYER, 
HOWARD COTTAGE, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 


> 






Will receive, in best situation of this famed 
Winter Health Resort, an Invalid requiring pleas- 
ant home life in English family of three; or a 
delicate pupil (lady or gentleman). Study in 
French, German, Literature, and Music offered, 
and preparation for University entrance by a 
Graduate of Cambridge, England. 

Letters or telegrams, addressed as above. 
carefully attended to, 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ArT INTERCHANGE, a 20 page paper, 
full of designs and a double page colored study of tlowers, 


Will buy a trial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz 
double page study of Jacqueminot roses; a charming 
design for valentine, showing a sleey ing cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose de sign for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red crayon study of a head ; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by Walter 5 Aerlee, and designs 
for embroidery and reene Addr 
THE ART IN’ T ERCHA GE, 

37 & 39 West 22d oe New York. 

Prompt attention insured if you mention this paper. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Bracpon, 1155 
Broadway, N Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale, stiff,shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb “ Lustra” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
*Lustra” colors, Sent rrex on receipt of address, 


YOU CAN DYEAny cotor 

With Diamond for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 82 fast colors. hey v2 so make inks, color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold. 


— pee Bronze Paints forany a i¢ 
8 sell or we send pos' 


WELLS,” RICHARDSON & CO, Buriington, Vt 


3 ART MAGAZINES 3 $5. 
ART ‘AN FEHCHAN thly ath ae et ers 


age N $2.50, m’thly, 
We oe. bh BE COW for $5.00.—*s saved. 
SAMPLE COPIES of the three for soc. Full particu. 
lars, ac. 1500 a en, 3s $200. reading cols. Men. 
tion this adv. Turnu illiss Brothers, Pub’s; 


_ART AGE 75 FULTON ST.NEW YORK 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so unive really sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Av enuEz, New York, 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 

mimes, Recitations and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata 

logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 

BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 
FRE ine articles nade. Sell at sight in 
eve ry bourse. Men and women age nts 
Fee every where 2?” Book Agents Wanted! 

UDLEY &CoO., 1018 } UT 87.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
ART AND DECORATION. 
The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 


$2.50 a year. et R. HALM, Art Manager, 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 











On receipt of stamp, will send sam. 
“mage two be st selling, best pay- 





Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 

many times over, W full-size Work- 


} ine Patterns. 2 Powders, Pads. &c.. for stam ging, 85c. 
| Addsess PATIEN PUB. UO., 38 W. i4th St., New York, 
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LADY VISITOR. “I suppose, MR. SWIPE, YOU WILL SOON GO ABROAD TO STUDY THE OLD NOT DANGEROUS. 
MASTERS?” NO . . . 7 

MR. SWIPE. “WELL, REALLY, 1 AM AFRAID THAT IN THE STUDY OF THE OLD MASTERS I 4 Mae BROWS. ee Sass some FELLOW WHO APPEARS TO BE ON SUCH PLEASING 
SHOULD FORGET MY OWN INDIVIDUALITY, AND COME TO PAINT LIKE ONE OF THEM.” . ems 


MRS. SMYTHE (starting). * WHERE? OH” (with indifference), ‘‘ THAT IS ONLY LITTLE JIMMY 
DAUBS, THE ARTIST.” 


FACETIZ. 


Mr. Foae (reading from 
morning paper). “Why, 
my dear, this is very sud- 
den Our friend Mrs. 
Smith has died.” 

Mus. Foaa. “Mrs. 
Smith? You don’t say 
so! How very giad I am 
that we had her to tea last 
week !” 

a 
OUT SHOPPING. 


Youne Lapy (in shoe 
store). “‘ Have you a stout 
calf shoe, suitable for a 
servant, at a price not to 
exceed two dollars a pair ?” 

CuErk (overworked). **Oh 
yes, ma’am. Er—what 
size do you wear?” 


Can’t you tell your uncle 
you're glad to see him ?” 
Jounny (whimpering), 
“Tt b’longs to him first to 
tell me I’m a fine fellow, 
and big for my size.” 
—_————— 


EXCESSIVE POLITE- 
NESS. 


Wire. “ What.a very po- 
lite young man Mr. Dum- 
ley is!” 

Hussanp. “ Yes? Inev- 
er discovered it.” 

Wire. “He, was very 
polite to me last ae 
Among other compli- 
ments, he spoke very plea- 
santiy of my singing.” 

Huspanp, “Did he? 
That was polite.” 

——— 

Miss Crara (of _ the 
Shakespeare class). ** We 
read Julius Ceesar this aft- 
ernoon, I think the most 
thrilling part of the play is 
where Caesar falls at the 
base of Pompey’s statue.” 

Mr. Fraturery (not of 
the Shakespeare class). 
“Yes? And did he fall all 
the way from the top?” 

oenniteliuianeiee 

“Come,” begged a 
lady of her husband, who 
was at the piano, “stop 
playing, Jack, and come 
to lunch. I've made 
something for the table 
myself, and as it’s in the 
form of a custard, you'll 
be sure to like it.” 

“Well, I don’t know 
about this,” said he, al- 
lowing himself to be led 
away. “It strikes me 
that I'm being arrested 
and taken into custardy.” 


KEEPING UP APPEAR- 
ANCES. 

Country Bre (looking 
over bill of fare), ** Jolin, 
what's ‘Patty de fee 
grass’ ?” 

Groom. “’Sh! Don't 
talk so lond, or people ‘Il 
think we're ignorant. It 
must be French for cel- 


ery.” 
COMPRTITION IN 
TRADE. 


A citizen stepped into 
an up-town drug store,and 
called for a couple of pills, 
which he swallowed 

*“* Howmuch ?” he asked. 

“ Fifty cents, sir.” 

“Fifty centa! Why, the 
druggist on the block be- 
low never charged me more 
than five.” 

“Then I'll make 'em 
four. Vl drive that man ° 
out of business if I have 
to sell goods at cost.” “* Hello, Jack, where you 

eunaninseliininieatie been ?” 

“Oh, been collecting.” 

“Ah; what success ?” 

“Very poor. In fact, I 


RISING TO A POINT 
OF ORDER. 


Nuese (to Johnny, who 





7 y -_ have rummaged this town 
has been brought in to see MARITAL AMENITIES. from one end to the other, 
his unele), “‘Why don't YOUNG WIFE. “How po you LIKE THIS DRESS, JOHN? I DESIGNED IT MYSELF.” and I can’t find a man that 
you speak, Johnny? OLD HUSBAND. “I was WonDERING WHETHER IT WERE THE RESULT OF ACCIDENT OR DESIGN.” owes me a cent.” 





















































TERMS TO SUIT. 
LADY (to applicant). “ WHAT WAGES WILL YOU EXPECT AS NURSE 2?” 
APPLICANT. “ How ouLD Is THE BABBY, MUM ?” 
LADY. “SEVEN MONTHs.” 
APPLICANT. “ WIDOUT LAUPANUM, MUM, TWO DOLLARS AN’ A HALF A WAKE; WID LAUD- 
ANUM, TWO DOLLARS.” 


A NEEDLESS WARNING. 


UNCLE JACOB (meditatively). ‘KEEP OUTEN DE ‘CLOSURE. DAR AIN'T NO NEED STICKIN’ 
UP DAT BOARD. DIS NIGGER MIGHTY WILLIN’ TO KEEP OUTEN DAT ‘CLOSURE JES LONG'S 
DE LORD 'LL LET HIM!” 





a 


